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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four doliars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. — ‘ 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. ; 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints.— Subscribers who fail to receivea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head v/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purc hase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any vatlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P.O. as 2d Class Matter. 





' Y Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 
class newsdealer throughout the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal deaters 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
Atianta, Kimbail House News‘ Stand. 
Baltimore, schacfer & Herold. 4S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacD onald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co, 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell, 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, fT enn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobile, N F elis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., 8. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson. 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen, Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co.,128 Main St. 
Omaha, Ciement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadeiphia,T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co., 96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutiand, G. E, Chalmers, 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Saratoga, Con gress Hall Book Store, 

Seattle, Tow man & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J. Huntley, 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 


_ Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 


Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 

Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘¢ All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,”’ is the basts 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders or extra copies of a current number wery 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription, are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without Sail. 


Society , ; ‘ , 
Seen on the Stage ‘ ; 
Notable Fashions ; 


Social Topics—A Savage 
Haphazard Jottings : ‘ 


Survival Among 


‘ ; ° . il, iil 
: , ; ‘ A iii 
, ; . ’ ‘ iil 


Women . ; 66 
° ‘ , , . ey 


Chippendale Furniture—notice and description 8, ee 


A Duchess Forever—fiction 
Naming the Baby—fiction . 


‘ 3 ; : : 69 


Glimpses . : : ; . ; ; 80 
Paragraphs . : , . ‘ ‘ ; — 
As Seen by Him . R : ; ; : ss: 
Description of Figures , . : ‘ ‘ Vv 
President Lincoln and Indemnity j ; ; ‘ Vv 
Smart Fashions for Limited Incomes . ; r ‘ vi 
Sofa Cushions ; ‘ ° ° : ‘ ‘ ‘ vil 


PERSONAL SERVICES 





SHOPPING BY MAIL, Mrs. M. K. Zust, 
100 West g4th St., New York City. All orders 
executed promptly by a person of experience, having 
a large list of New York City and out of town 
patrons. Circulars seut on request, 


ROBES AND GOWNS 


SMITH & DILLON 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
7 West 45th Street 





MLLE. ZAUN 
GOWNS 
56 West 26th Street 


MADAME CLOSE 
GOWNS 
343 West 23d Street. Formerly 156 Madison Ave, 


ROLLEN 
GOWNS 
161 West 34th Street 


MISS CANEY 
GOWNS 
46 West 36th Street 


MOLLIE O'HARA 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF ROBES 
359 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Also Bar Harbor 


PAULINE 
ROBES 
718 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Mourning Department in Connection 


SCHOOLS 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 


Chevy Chase French and English School 
tor Girls. Suburb of Washington. French the 
language of the house. Principal, Mile. M. Bou- 
LIGNY, Assistant Principal, Miss C. PETTIGREW, 
P, O, Station E, Washington, D. C. 


Those who look for the arrival of 
Vogue regularly every week, should sub- 
scribe for it in advance, either directly to 
the head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, or through a newsdealer. Only 
enough copies to cover actual demands 
are supplied to newstands, and copies 
are often unobtainable. Subscribing re- 
moves this contingency. 
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MARRIED 


Clarke-Knox,—z21 July, in St. Peter’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church, at Galilee, 
N. J., by the Rev. Dr. David H. Greer, Miss 
Elizabeth Irving Knox, daughter of the late 


John J. Knox, to Mr. Thomas Curtis 
Clarke, Jr. 
DIED 
Seward.—On Saturday, July 24, at 


Geneva, N. Y., Clarence Armstrong Seward, 
aged 68 years. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Hudgins-Callender.—Miss Estelle V. 
Hudgins, of Norfolk, Va., to Mr. William 
Edward Callender, of Edinburgh, Scotland. 

rell-Brown-Waring.—Mrs. Florence 
Camillia Pell Brown, daughter of the late 
John Howland Pell, to Mr. Pierre Crosby 
Waring, son of Mr. John T. Waring, of 
Yonkers. 


WEDDINGS 
Clarke-Knox.—Mr. Thomas Curtis 
Clarke, Jr., son of Mr. Thomas Curtis 


Clarke, and Miss Elizabeth Irving Knox, 
daughter of the late John J. Knox, were 
married in St. Peter’s Church at Galilee, 
N. J.,on Wednesday, 21 July, the Rev. Dr. 
David H. Greer officiating. Maid ot honor, 
Miss Adelaide Knox. Best man, Mr. 
Frederick T. Towne. Present were Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry J. Anderson, of Scranton, Pa.; 
Mr. Henry C. Knox, of Paterson; Mrs. W. 
W. Shippen, Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Vander- 
hoef, Colonel and Mrs. William Barbour, 
Miss Shippen, Comptroller and’ Mrs, Ashbel 
P. Fitch, Mr. and Mrs, B. T. Kayser, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. W. Spalding, Mr. and Mrs, 
W. R. Potts, Miss Potts, Mrs. H. L. 
Horton, Miss Horton, Mrs. H. L. Thornell, 
Mrs. Bayard Dominick, Colonel and Mrs. 
A. W. Soper, Mrs. John McKesson, Mr, 
and Mrs. A. B. Proal, Mrs. F. A. Potts, 
Mr. and Mrs. E, A. Walton, Dr. and Mrs, 
R. B. Kimball, Mrs. Clifford Averick. 


INTIMATIONS 


Baker.—Mr. and Mrs. George F. Baker, 
Miss Florence Baker and Mr. George F. 
Baker, Jr., are occupying their cottage at 
Monmouth Beach, N. J. 

Bowers.—Mrs. Henry Bowers and her 
daughters are spending the summer at Fish- 
er’s Island. 

Brown.— Mr, and Mrs. Willard S. Brown 
are spending part of the summer at Fisher’s 
Island. 

Brown.—Mr, and Mrs. Stephen How- 
land Brown are spending several weeks at 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Gibson.—Mr. and Mrs, Charles 
Gibson are at Greenwood, Va. 


Dana 


Harriman.—Mr. and Mrs. J. Borden 
Harriman have returned to Westchester. 

Harris.—Mrs. R. Duncan Harris is spend- 
ing the summer at Seabright, N. J. 

Hoe.—Mr. and Mrs. Robert Hoe and the 
Misses Hoe are occupying Camp Rush at 
Paul Smith’s in the Adirondacks. 

Hoyt.—Mr. and Mrs. John Sherman 
Hoyt will spend the greater part of the sum- 
mer at Lenox, wheie they have taken the 
Andrews cottage, 

Hyde.—Mr. and Mrs. Henry B. Hyde 
are at their country place, The Oaks, Bay- 
shore, L. I. 

Ide.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Ide, of 
Brooklyn, are spending the summer at their 
country place, Oakdene, Bernardsville, N. J. 

Kane.—Messrs. Nicholas and Woodbury 
Kane are spending the summer at North East 
Harbor, Maine. 

Langdon.—Mr. and Mrs. Woodbury 
Langdon and Miss Helen Langdon are spend- 
ing the summer at Fox Point, Newington, 
N. H. 

Norrie.—Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Norrie 
are at New London, Conn. 

Powell.—Mrs. L. T. Powell and Miss 
Powell, of Brooklyn, have returned from 
Europe, and are spending the summer with 
Mrs. Powell’s sister at the Elberon Hotel, 
Elberon, N. J. 

Reid.—At a recent dinner given by the 
Hon. Whitelaw Reid, Special Envoy to the 
Queen's Jubilee from the United States, at 
his residence, Carleton House Terrace, Lon- 
don, the guests were the Prince of Wales, 
who took in Mrs. Reid; the Duke and 
Duchess of Portland, the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Londonderry, the Earl and 
Countess of Warwick, the Duke and Duchess 
of Buccleuch, the Earl and Countess of Cork 
and Orrery, Sir William Vernon Harcourt, 
Lord and Lady Allington, the Hon. George 
N. Curzon, Baron Tweedmouth and Lady 
Tweedmouth, Lord Hyde, Countess Isabella 
Deym, Lady C. Scott, Lady Helen Stewart, 
Miss Hay, Miss Greenfell, Mr.and Mrs, Og- 
den Goelet, Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mr. 
and Mrs. Cavendish-Bentinck, Mr. Henry 
White, of the United States Legation ; Baron 
Montagu Rowton, Sir A. C. Stephen, Mrs. 
William James, Sir Arthur Ellis and Baron 
de Staal, the Russian Ambassador. Mr. 
Reid took in the Countess Deym, wife of the 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador. During the 
dinner, which was followed immediately by 
the reception, there was music by a Hun- 
garian band. Mme. Melba, Pol Plancon, 
Mr. Ben Davies, and Mlle. Landi were the 
vocalists who sang at the reception. Some 
of the guests were Ambassador Hay and Mrs. 
Hay, Lord and Lady William Beresford, 
Lady Randolph Churchill, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph Vivian, former Vice-President, and 
Mrs. Adlai E. Stevenson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bradley Martin, Mr, and Mrs. John W. 
Foster, Lord Mayor Faudel-Phillips and the 
Lady Mayoress, Viscount Peel, Bishop 
Doane, of Albany; Sir Thomas Sanderson, 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Moberly Bell. 

Rainstord.—Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Will- 
iam S. Rainsford are at Pointe-a-Pic, Que- 
bec, Canada. 

Rives.—Mr. -and Mrs. Reginald W. 
Rives are occupying their country place, 
Camworth, at New Hamburg, N. Y. 

Ripley.—Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Dillon 
Ripley are at their country place, The Cross- 
ways, Hempstead, L. I. 

Schroeder.—Mr. and Mrs. J. Langdon 
Schroeder are spending the summer at Baby- 
lon, L. I. 

Story.—Mr. and Mrs. Marion B. Story 
are occupying Blind Brook Farm, at Port- 
chester, N. Y. 

Stebbins.—Mr. and Mrs, Charles H. 
Stebbins, Miss Ethel and Miss Mabel Steb- 
bins have taken a cottage at the Art Village, 
Shinnecock Hills, for the summer. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


Bar Harbor.—A new woman’s club 
has been organized at Bar Harbor. The 
rooms are in the house of Mr. James P. 
Scott, near the Reading Room, the men’s 
club. The House Committee includes Mrs. 
Henry Drayton, Mrs. James W. Gerasd, 
Mrs. H. Cadwalader Chapman, Mrs. Cad- 
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walader Jones, Mrs. J. Madison ‘Taylor, 
Mrs, Gardiner Sherman, Mrs. Herbert Par- 
sons. Receptions will be given at the club 
rooms twice a week. 

Dinners were given last week by Miss 
Margaret Ogden, Mrs, Lesley of Philadel- 
phia, Mrs. Aymar, Mrs. R. Hall McCor- 
mick, Mrs. William Draper. 

Mrs. Daniel Lamont gave a picnic last 
week, going to Tunk Lake. Among her 
guests were Mrs. Nellie Grant Sartoris, Mrs. 
Melville Fuller, Mrs. Aubrey, Miss Jane 
Fuller, Mrs. Cochrane, of New York, Miss 
Vivian Sartoris. 

The arrivals at Bar Harbor last week in- 
clude Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Townsend, Jr., 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel W. Bridgham, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Carroll Jackson, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Jay Schieffelin. 

The diplomats who have already arrived 
are the Austro-Hungarian Minister and Bar- 
oness Hengelmiiller, Constantin Brun, the 
Danish Minister; Sefior A. de Brandao, of 
the Brazilian Legation; Maurice Trubert, 
second secretary of the French Embassy, and 
Dr. Hans Wagner, secretary of the Austro- 
Hungarian Legation. 

Lenox.—The members of the Golf Club 
will give a dance very soon in the Schermer- 
horn Assembly Rooms. 

A farewell Juncheon was given by Mrs. 
Belle Neilson last week, previous to her de- 
parture for Newport where she goes to join her 
daughter, Mrs. Arthur Kemp. 

A luncheon was given on Tuesday by Mrs. 
Frank K. Sturgis. 

A dinner was given by Mrs. Richard C. 
Dixey, of Boston, last week, in honor of Mr. 
and Mrs, Delancy Kane. 

Mrs. John Sloane, who is entertaining a 
house party, including Mrs. Frederick Dent 
Grant, also gave a dinner last week. 

It is rumored that Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Sands, Miss Anna Sands and Mr. Phil. 
Sands, Jr., who are at present at South- 
ampton, L. I., will come to Lenox the first 
of September and occupy their cottage. 

Miss Eunice Ives and Miss Le Bourgeois 
are visiting Mrs. Barnes. 

Mrs. John O. Sargent has opened her 
country house near Laurel Lake, and will 
spend the rest of the season here. 

Mr. George H. Morgan and Miss Caroline 
Morgan will return from Europe early in 
September and occupy Ventfort Hall. 

A luncheon was given last week by Mrs, 
David Lydig, in honor of Baroness von Thiel- 
mann; the other guests included Mrs. John 
S. Barnes, Mrs. John E. Alexandre, Mrs, 
Frederick Neilson, Mrs. Joseph W. Burden, 
Mrs. Carlos de Heredia and Mrs. John Sloane. 

Newport.—Owing to a change in the 
plans of the New York Yacht Club for its 
annual cruise the date of the harbor féte has 
been set for 4 Aug. 

The golf match for the cup presented by Mr. 
H. O. Havemeyer, Jr., was won by Mr. F. 
C. Havemeyer, the doner’s brother ; second 
prize by Mr. Roderick Terry, Jr. Among those 
present at the Casino dances last week were 
Miss Virginia Fair, Mrs. William R. Trav- 
ers, Mrs. Edward Potter, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
R. Drexel, Miss Clapp, Miss Hoffman, Miss 
Rogers, Miss Julia Dent Grant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harper Pennington, Miss Anna Sands, 
Dr. and Mrs. W. Barton Hopkins, Mr. and 
Mrs. James Hude Beekman, Mrs. J. F. D. 
Lanier, Mrs. Edward King and Miss King, 
Miss Garrison, Miss Brice, Mr, Richard 
Peters, Mr. H. Rogers Winthrop, Mr. Le 
Grand d’Hauteville, Mr. F. A. Plummer, 
Mr. H. R. Rogers, Mr. Reginald Brooks, 
Mr. J. S. Rogers, Mr. Woodbury Kane, 
Mr. Potter Palmer, Jr., Mr. Richard Gros- 
venor, Mr. Ivor Guest, Mr. Milton Barger, 
Mr. H. F. Eldridge, Mr. Center Hitchcock, 
Mr. O. H. P. Belmont, Mr. Royal Phelps 
Carroll and Mr. J. A. Stillman. 

Mrs. Vanderbilt gave a luncheon last week 
at Rough Point, after which the guests were 
entertained by an informal talk on Japan by 
Miss Georgina Roberts. 

Mrs, Oliver H. P. Belmont recently gave 
a dinner and dance at her residence, Gray 
Crag Park. 

Among those who entertained on their 
yachts last week wers Mrs. Royal Phelps 
Carroll, on board the yacht Navahoe, Mrs. 
John R. Drexel, on the Sultana, and Mr. 
W.K. Vanderbilt, Jr., on the Carmita. 





Dinners were given last week by Mr. and 
Mrs. James Hude Beekman, Mrs. W. R. 
Travers, Mrs. Hollis Hunnewell, Mrs. C C. 
Moore, Mrs. C. H. McKinstry, Mrs. A. T. 
Kemp, Mr. J. V. Parker, Mrs. Burke- 
Roche, Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Mrs. W. H. 
Garrison, Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr., Mrs. 
Gouverneur Kortright, Mrs. A. M. Coats, 
Mrs. C. H. Baldwin, Mrs. W. F. Burden, 
Dr. Clement Cleveland, Mrs. O. H. P. 
Belmont, Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mrs. 
D’Hauteville, Mrs. George Hoffman, Mrs. 
Shirley Ewing, Mrs. W. Watts Sherman, 
Mr. J. J. Van Alen and Mrs. Sidney 
Webster. 

Among those who have entertained at 
luncheons are Mrs. Victor Sorchan, Mrs. 
William Grosvenor, Mrs. A. A. Low, Mrs. 
John J. Wysong, Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, 
Mrs. E. L. Ludiow, Mr. E. L. Winthrop, 
Miss R. A. Grosvenor, Mrs. C. W. Yulce 
and Mr. and Mrs. W. E. D. Stokes. 

Mrs. C. N. Beach and Mrs. S. C. Powell 
gave afternoon teas. 

A large dinner will be given this evening 
by Mrs. William Astor at Beechwood. 

Mrs. H. Mortimer Brooks will give a 
large dinner on Friday, 30 July. 

Mr. ahd Mrs. Anthony J. Drexel have 
arrived at their recently purchased house, Sea 
View. 

Mr. Chauncey Depew, his son, and niece, 
Miss Anna Paulding are occupying Pinard 
Cottage, No. 4. 

Mr. Perry Belmont has opened Bythesea 
and has as his guests Hon. Richard Groseve- 
nor, Hon. Ivor Guest of England. 

Other recent arrivals include Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry T. Sloane, at the Carey cottage, Nar- 
ragansett Ave.; W. K. Thorn, the crack 
polo player; Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Morti- 
mer, Train Villa; Major and Mrs. Harry 
C. Cushing, Hunter cottage ; Mr. John Ken- 
drick Bangs and family, Bateman’s ; Mr. P. 
Cooper Hewitt, who has joined his family, 
already here; Mr. Richard A. Canfield, Mr. 
Perry Tiffany, Mrs. Philander Shaw, Miss 
Washburn and Mrs. Frederick Burt, Indian 
Well; Mr. George B. Wallis, Brayton’s ; 
Mr. W. J. Easton, Echo Nook, Dudley 
Ave. ; Mr. and Mrs. Robert Black, Mrs. 
Maud Barger Wallach, Miss S. C. Wade, 
Miss Shepard, Mr. George P. Messervey, 
Mr. J. Stevens Ulman and Mr. Alfred Car- 
roll. 

Among the visitors at Newport are Col. 
and Mrs. Philip Schuyler, the guests of Mr. 
and Mrs. Royal Phelps Carroll ; Miss Mor- 
gan, of Mrs. C, H. Baldwin, at Snug Har- 
bor ; the Rev. and Mrs. Braddin Hamilton, 
of Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Stevenson; Mr. and 
Mrs. M. Orme Wilson, of Mrs. William 
Astor; Miss Gardner, of Mrs. M. A. C. 
Holmes, Narragansett Ave.; Mrs. F. A. 
Loss ana family, of Mrs. E. C. Gunther ; 
Mrs. Nevins, of Mrs. W. T. Bull, at Dud- 
ley House; Mr. James Otis, of Mr. Goold 
Redmond ; Miss Anna Sands, of Mrs. J. F. 
D. Lanier ; Messrs. Harry Lehr and Gouv- 
erneur Lowrey, of Mrs. A. T. Kemp; Mr. 
Montefiore Isaacs, of Mr. James V. Parker ; 
Mr. W. J. Bael, of Mr. S. E. Huntington ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Cleveland Dodge, of 
Mr. and Mrs, Stuyvesant Fish; and Mr. 
C. Winthrop Bowen and Mr. and Mrs. 
Acosta, of Mr. and Mrs. W. E, D. Stokes, 
Stone Villa. 


GOLF 


Shinnecock.—The play for the chal- 
lenge and handicap cups and regular quarterly 
handicap for men and women took place on 
the Shinnecock Hills Golf Club links on 
Sat., 24 July, and resulted as follows: Mrs. 
L. C. Murdock won the handicap cup and 
first prize in the quarterly handicap with a 
net score of 82. 

Miss Julia S. Clarke made the best scratch 
score, 108. 


Scores : 

Gross. H’cap. Net. 
Mrs. C.S. Brown,.... ... oa BUG 8 103 
Miss E. W. Barnes. seeé ote 30 98 
Miss A. P. Livingston, . 114 10 104 
Miss J.S Clark...... sone On 18 go 
I eer 21 106 
Mrs. L. C. Murdock...... ... 117 35 82 
Mre. C. E. Miller............ 132 5 97 
Miss H. Barney....... . es eee 22 88 
eS eee 124 28 96 
Mise Godfrey... 2.... «2 coe. 1097 20 87 


Mr. L. C. Murdock won the handicap cup 
and first prize in the quarterly handicap. Mr. 
H. B. Hollins, Jr., won che challenge cup 
with a gross score of 93. 


Scores : 
Gross. H'cap. Net, 
ke Sy Ree 93 4 89 
Bec Gs OEE. veces vec ose 96 15 81 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


New York.—Sailing Wed., 21 July, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Bell, Mr. and Mrs. L, 
W. Baldwin, Mr. Craig Biddle, Mr. Liv- 
ingston Biddle, Mr. and Mrs, Samuel Cor- 
ner, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Crosby, Mr. and 
Mrs. George W. C. Drexel, Mr. and Mrs. 
H.C, Du Val, Mr. Clive Du Val, Hon, and 
Mrs. George Gray, Miss Gray, Dr. A. J. 
McCosh, Hon. and Mrs, Charles H. Truax, 
Mrs. F. Tilton, Mr. James M. Varnum, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Zabriskie. 





S the public testifies in numberless 
A ways its pleasure in good singing, it 
is surprising that vaudeville shows, 

even the most ambitious of them, never by 


any possibility have trained singers among 
the performers. At some stage of the pro- 
ceedings the almost invariable custom is for a 
woman or man singer to render selections. 
Three things are always characteristic of 
these soloists: They have not good natural 
voices to start with ; they are without train- 
ing ; their selections are poor. An attractive 
girl with a good voice, who sang with taste 
and whose repertoire included pretty ballads, 
would, without doubt, score a success. 


The novelty of the week is to be seen at 
Manhattan Beach, where Very Little Faust 
is being given by the Parry Opera Company, 
The cast includes Dorothy Morton and Rich- 
ard Carroll. 


The St. Nicholas Music Hall, under new 
management, is making a bid for up-town 
patronage. Press Eldredge is the star per- 
former. 


The Grand Republic continues to amuse 
its patrons with vaudeville shows during its 
daily trips down the bay. 


It is pleasant to chronicle that the inani- 
ties of vaudeville have not the town entirely 
to themselves. The Metropolitan Perma- 
nent Orchestra at the Madison Square Roof 
Garden has won a deserved success, and the 
indications are that it will outlast the hot 
weather. 

The preparations for the open-air perform- 
ances of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, at the 
Olympic Bicycle Park, Lenox Ave. and 135th 
St., on Fri. eve., 30 July, have been com- 
pleted. This performance is to aid one of 
the charities of New York city—the Abigail 
Free School and Kindergarten, No. 104 Sul- 
livan Street. The bicycle park is being 
rapidly turned into a forest, trees have been 
put in position, and the cinder-path has been 
covered with turf, incandescent lights have 
been strung in the foliage, and it is expected 
on the night of the performance that an ap- 
proximate reproduction of the woods near 
Athens will be shown. 

Those interested in vaudeville shows will 
find below a list of the places where they may 
be seen. 

AT THE THEATRES 


Casino—8.15, Whirl of the Town. 

Madison Square Roof Garden-- Captain Cook. 

Keith’s—Continuous performance. 

Casino Roof Garden—8, Vaudeville, 

Pastor’s—Continuovs performance. 

Olympia Root Garden— Vaudeville. 

Koster and Bial’s.—Burlesque and Variety. 

Madison Square Roof Garden—Concerts, 

Eden Musée—Concert, cinematograph, waxworks. 

Manhattan Beach—Sousa’s concerts, Paine’s fire- 
works and Very Little Faust. 

Ice Palace Music Hall— Vaudeville. 

Proctor’s-- Variety. 


** What did 


” 


TEACHER : Henry the Eighth 
do in his last illness ? 

Puri: ‘* When he got 
forgive himself for all the 


done.”’ 


sick he began to 
bad things he had 





NOTABLE FASHIONS 
PUBLISHED BY VOGUE 


Ny of these numbers of Vogue will be 
sent, post-paid, to any address on 
receipt of price. Copies less than 

three months, ten cents a copy : 


PUBLISHED I3 MAY 


Yachting gown of blue serge, with white 
pique collar, gilt buttons and white braid, 

Twenty models of gowns for all occasions, 
as exhibited in Vogue’s Annual Model Doll 
Show. ; 

Tea gown of brocade, velvet and mousse- 
line de soie, 


PUBLISHED 20 MAY 

Morning gown of blue linen and white 
embroidery. 

Hunting dress for men. 

Evening gowns, exhibited in Model Doll 
Show. 


PUBLISHED 27 MAY 


Stylish midSummer hat models. 

Evening gowns of thin materials—organ- 
die, net, etc.—for summer wear. 

Grass-linen morning gown, trimmed in 
heavy French embroidery. 

PUBLISHED 3 JUNE 
Batiste gown over plaid taffeta. 
Afternoon gowns of lawn, organdie, etc. 


Coat of black accordion-plaited chiffon or 
silk muslin. 


PUBLISHED IO JUNE 

Black dotted silk gown with front and 
sleeves of chiffon. 

Costume Calendar, a gown for every occa- 
sion —bathing, golf, walking, yachting, danc- 
ing, visiting. 

Walking costumes of various materials, 

PUBLISHED I7 JUNE 

Three pretty models of children’s summer 
frocks. 

Visiting gowns of black grenadine and 
cloth. 

Fashions in collars and belts for men. 


PUBLISHED 24 JUNE 


The latest shirt-waists. 
Summer gowns of serge, dimity and silk. 
PUBLISHED I JULY 

Shirt-waist models in silk and madras. 

Wedding gown. 

Afternoon gowns of organdie and lace ba- 
tiste, barége, grenadine, moiré, etc, Pretty 
bodice of tucked violet taffeta and embroidery 
or figured taffeta. 

PUBLISHED 8 JULY 

White organdie garden party dress, trimmed 
with val. lace and insertion. Sash and col- 
lar of nile green chiffon. 

Models for little girl’s morning frocks of 
piqué linen, etc, 

Beige moire grenadine visiting gown over 
periwinkle blue silk, trimmed with mousse- 
line de soie and woolen lace insertion. 

Coaching redingote. 

PUBLISHED 22 JULY 

Yachting dress of white piqué or serge 
braided and trimmed with buttons. Shirt of 
green taffeta tucked, 

Morning gown .of blue and white foulard 
trimmed with plissé of black, and narrow 
bands of white ribbon, white muslin yoke, 
stock and belt of white taffeta ribbon. 

Collets of different styles made of chiffon 
and feathers. 

Afternoon gown of foulard, made with 
double flounced skirt, blouse trimmed, écru 
guipure lace collar and boléro. 

Morning bodice and white piqué skirt. 
Bodice of pink piqué. Lining of collar in 
white piqué, applications in white piqué and 
guipure lace. High white lawn cross-plaited 
chemisette. White belt. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Engagement, Marriage and Death 


notices for publication in Vogue, Thurs- 
day, should arrive at the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, New York, by noon 
Monday of the same week. 
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ber, cords, etc. 
partments. 


name Moss Edge. 


(Covered by United States and foreign patents) 


Feder’s Moss Edge 


At all Dry-Goods Stores, or write to 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 98-100 Bleecker St., New York. 


FEDER’S BRUSH SKIRT PROTECTOR is NOT a 
brush, and it has been decided to empha- 
size this fact by the use of the additional distinctive trade- 
So please hereafter ask for 


DER’S MOSS EDGE 
SKIRT PROTECTOR 


when you want the original reliable, incomparable dress edge that is so soft and clean, and 
yet so firm and durable 


is the most attractive, most fashionable, and most refined finish in the world for the bottom 
of the skirt, adding beauty to any dress, and far superior to all braids, velveteens, leather, rub- 
It is a demonstrated success, and is recommended by almost all Notion De- 
It is easy to put on and just as easy to remove from a worn-out skirt and to 

put on to a new one, being almost indestructible. 
Important In buying Moss Edge binding, take notice, for your protection, that the name Feder’s is stamped on every yard. 














I. M. JENKINS, 


297 Fifth Ave., 3ist St., New York. 


SPORTING TAILOR, 


BREECHES MAKER AND MUFTI. 


WE HAVE THE LATEST THING OUT 
‘* PRINCE OF WALES WAISTCOAT.” 


Forms for Self-Measurement sent 
on application. 


Leading Druggists and Department 
Stores are now selling 
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“There is no better test of refinement 
than the perfume one uses” we we we 


The acme of delicacy, retaining 
the true odor of the violet vt wt 
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BORGFELDT & CO., 
18-24 WASHINGTON PLACE, 
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Velvet 7 


12328907 Colurmbias 8S 758. 

1396 Columbias $ GO. 
Hartfords $50, $45, $40, $30, 

Pope Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Catalogue free from dealers or by mai! for one 2 cont stamp. 





P. O. Box 160, 
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BUTTON 


Never Stips or Tears 


GEORGE FROST Co. 


THE GENUINE 


JOHANN HOFF S 


MALT EXTRACT 


MAKES 


FLESH AND BLOOD 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES 
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Hose Supporter 
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U.S. WHOLESALE AGENTS 


NEW YORK CITY 


Svsaeeeue 


THE... 


ADIRONDACK ... 
MOUNTAINS G&i‘tis 


“THE GREAT NORTH WOODS” 


A marvelous wilderness, abounding it 
beautiful lakes, rivers and brooks, fillec 
with the greatest variety of fish. 

An immense extent of primeval forest, 
where game of all kinds is to be found. 

This wonderful region—located in 
Northern New York—is reached from 
Chicago by all lines, in connection with the 
New York Central from St. Louis by all lines 
in connection with the New York Central ; 
from Cincinnati by all lines in connection 
with the New York Central ; from Montreal 
by the New York Central ; from Boston by 
through car over the Boston & Albany, in 
connection with the New York Central : 
from New York by the through car lines 
of the New York Central: from Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls by the New York Central. 


A 32-page folder and map entitled ‘* The Adiron- 


| dack Mountains and How to Reach Them” sent free, 


ay. to any address, on receipt of a 1-cent stamp 
by George H. Daniels. General Passenger Agent, 


Old Time: | 


New York Central & Hudson River Railroad 


Grand Central Station, New York. 
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HIGHEST AWARD 
W orld’s Columbian Exposition 


E. TWYEFFORT 
MAKERS OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(One door above 28th St., 
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THE PRESENT TIP-TILTED HAT AND THE TO-COME _HAIR-SHOWING ONE 





























Here is lamenting in certain quarters because in the case 
of leisure class women, latter day opportunities, in- 
cluding cellegiate education, have not prevailed against 

the propensity the denizens of Vanity Fair have for making 
mincemeat of one another on occasion. It is claimed there is 
no softening of the sternly critical attitude women maintain 
toward each other in matters of figure and complexion, and 
that boudoir and piazza talk is quite as spiteful as before the 
advent of the higher education for women. 


Just why booklearning should have been expected to cor- 
rect women’s habit of flaw picking is not clear, unless it was 
supposed that an aquaintance with knowledge would suggest 
to her other and more worthy topics of conversation than the 
shortcomings of her associates. Be this as it may, the disposi- 
tion to decry which is characteristic of the whole race irrespec- 
tive of sex or nationality, is an inheritance too strongly 
intrenched in the very fibre of the species to be eradicated 
by college going for one generation, or by nineteen hun- 
dred years of religious teaching the burden of whose gospel has 
been, ‘*Love thy neighbor as thyself."” 


Nothing supplies more convincing proof of the truth of the 
theory of evolution than this well-nigh universal habit of pro- 
claiming the beams in others’ eyes. It indicates a lusty sur- 
vival of the tribal instinct of hatred for all other tribes than 
one’s own, ahardy remnant of savagery. It is a far cry 
apparently from the well-groomed, handsomely costumed 
grand lady tearing to shreds the reputation of her hostess of 
the day before, to the rude savage, mutilating the body of his 
just slain tribal neighbor ; but the same ignoble impulse actuates 
both the lady and the savage—to wit, jealous hatred, instinctive 
and over-mastering. Beneath conventional manner, faultless 
gowning and social accomplishments lurks the savage eager to 
kill the happiness, success, popularity or charm of other 
women, the spiteful comment and the mean, lying insinua- 
tion being the modern substitutes for the tomahawk and the 
poisoned arrows of aboriginal days. 


Savages of civilization are the women of uncharitable 
speech, and their regeneration is the affair of the priest, not 
that of the schoolmaster. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 
“< B™: will be boys”” is the excuse usually 


offered in extenuation of the more or 
less annoying pranks that boys are 
wont toplay. It iscertainly not a valid reason 
why boys in a supposedly civilized community 
should be permitted to indulge their propensi- 
ties for teasing and for minor brutalities. They 


VOGUE 


however, willed matters otherwise, and for 
once a cruelly disposed youth received more 
than his full desert. He manipulated the car 
so awkwardly that it crushed him, and in a 
very few moments he was changed from a tan- 
talizing young man to a permanently inactive 
one. Usually the one punished is the person 
who, irritated by the minor savageries of boys, 
turns on his tormentors. In this instance, 
however, justice was meted out, and the at- 
tempted cruel imposition on another was turned 
into condign punishment on the aggressor. 


* 
* * 


The present pretty fashion for dress occa- 
sions of long sleeves made of transparent ma- 
terials has its perils, particularly by daylight. 
White in lace or swiss or mousseline de soie 
makes the skin of the arm look red by con- 





that the gentler sex is supposed to possess a 


fairly good eye for color. The supreme effort 
of every woman when she appears in public is 
to look well. To accomplish this she worries 
over clothes, hunting shops for materials and 
the tailor’s for models, and uses money and time 
and thought, the often result disfigurement. 
This is the undesirable outcome of white on 
at least fifty per cent. of the women who wear 
it. If this seems an extreme statement observe 
the neck of the next woman who has on a 
white linen collar or a white satin or silk 
stock. The skin of her neck, unless very 
white and without blemish, is made to appear 
yellow, and its imperfections are emphasized. 
A white costume or a white hat likewise 
makes cruelly prominent complexion-short- 
comings. Few things are more surprising 
than the complacent air of the white-costumed 





are so cowardly in selecting the victim of their 
««jokes,’’ that right-minded people can only 
regard them with scorn. Now and again the 
boy and youth are punished for their misde- 
meaning, and in one instance which took place 
a few weeks ago the results were tragic to the 
would-be joker. The youth in question was 
eighteen years old—far beyond the age of boy- 
hood—and it was reasonable to expect him to 
have outgrown the savage desire to inflict pain 
and annoyance which is characteristic of boys 
asaclass. He was in the district messenger 
service, and called by business to a large apart- 
ment house, he conceived it would bea de- 
lightful joke to pull the elevator—from which 
the guard had been called away for a moment 
—to the top of the house. The fun was to 


consist in compelling the attendant to walk up 
the intervening flights after the car. 


Fate, 





THE USUAL SUMMER CHARIOT RACE 


trast, and as white is very popular this season 
the number of women one sees with ‘* washer- 
woman °” arms is considerable. An extreme 
instance of the ugly effect of white on the 
color of the arms was furnished by a pretty 
girl recently at an outdoor féte. Her cos- 
tume, a tastefully dotted swiss, had a shirred 
loose sleeve, through which her plump arm 
showed uncompromisingly red from shoulder 
to wrist. This was the more noticeable as 
her complexion was fairly white. It is advis- 
able when displaying any portion of the skin 
to carefully observe the effect on it of different 
colors that are laid over it or placed near it. 


* 
* * 


The light-hearted manner in which, when 
fashion decrees, all women envelop them- 
selves in white is surprising in view of the fact 
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woman—say at a garden party“ where the 
brightness of her costume and the sunshine 
make the lines, the shadows, the freckles, or 
the sallowness of her complexion painfully evi- 
dent. She moves about with a pleased air 
born of satisfaction with her attire, when her 
dearest foe could not possibly have devised for 
her a more trying costume. Studies in white 
should be included in every girl’s fashion 
education. 

* 

* * 

In another column will be found a bit of 
history as to Lincoln's attitude toward the 
question of indemnifying the slave owners. 
Although there are men of prominence still 
living who are thoroughly acquainted with the 
facts the matter has been made a subject of 
controversy. 
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It is not so long ago that newspapers in this 
country were very much delighted over the 
isolation of England. It was pointed out that 
she had not a friend in Europe, and, as we 
were in process of dispute with her over 
Venezuela, neither was our attitude amiable. 
Englishmen admitted the unpopularity of their 
country, and set about assigning reasons for 
it in the magazines and journals. A home 
inquiry of this sort is pertinent just now : 
W here are the friends of this nation? At the 
moment there is probably not so unpopular 
a nation as this one on the face of the globe. 
A coarse disregard of the rights of others and 
hoodlum manners earn detestation for nations 
as well as for individuals, facts we are being 
taught by several European nations. 


* 
* * 


Few people outside of the organization 
realize the enormous numbers enrolled on the 
lists of the Christian Endeavorers. It is start- 
ling to learn, for example, that the auditor of 
one railway system passed $20,000 worth of 
bills for linen—bed and table—the outlay being 
necessitated by the recent Endeavor conven- 
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CHINESE CHAIR——-CHIPPENDALE 


Nore,—For text relating to this and other furniture illustra- 
tions, see article entitled Chippendale Furniture, 


tion in San Francisco. Five years ago the 
annual convention was held in New York and 
the press here was caught napping. Suddenly 
railways, hotels, streets swarmed with these 
travelers and it was at least a day before it 
was known what they and their organization 
were. The annual conventions have gone on 
increasing in numbers until now some of the 
wiser heads are beginning to publicly question 
the wisdom of such enormous meetings. Asa 
critic has well said: ‘* Questions of practical 
importance cannot be wisely considered in 
mass meetings. Deliberation in such a body 
is an impossibility."" The writer goes on to 
suggest, ‘‘a representative congress to consist 
of not more than five hundred members in 
which all questions relating to the work could 
be thoughtfully and carefully considered.”’ 


* 
* * 


The conventions have also been criticised 
on the score of possible evil resulting from 
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bringing thousands of young people of both 
sexes together, most of them strangers to each 
other, under conditions which lack the re- 
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SIMPLE CHAIR BY CHIPPENDALE 


straints of home and where there is no efficient 
system of chaperonage. 


* 
* 


The following incidents—all of recent occur- 
rence—are commended to the attention of 
animal lovers. Walking through Twentieth 
street a woman saw one of *s fine deliv- 
ery wagons, No. 107, with a span of handsome 
mettlesome horses attached. While a pack- 
age was being delivered by his assistant, the 
young. man driver amused himself by hitting 
one of the horses over the head with the whip, 
and pulling the rein so that the bridle worked 
in the horse’s mouth. The woman observed 
the cruelty for a distance of two-thirds of a 
block, and it was wanton, as the horse when 
not tormented stood perfectly still. Coming 
alongside, the woman said to the driver: 
‘I’m going directly to *s to lodge a 
complaint against you.’’ Saying which she 
looked about for the number of the cart. The 
complaint was made and the woman thanked 
for her trouble. The driver in question will 








TYPE OF CHIPPENDALE CHAIR 


of course be disciplined, and taught that horses 
have rights. Other women can also do ani- 
mals similar service if they will only notify 
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owners of any abuse they see practiced by 
drivers, for no owner wants his property dam- 
aged. 

* % 

A lawyer, walking through a down-town 
street, saw a boy who had just alighted from 
a cart go up to the horse and kick him in the 
stomach. Instantly a woman grabbed the boy 
by the collar. ‘* You are under arrest,”’ she 
said, and turning to the lawyer she requested 
him to bring an officer. After a two-block 
hunt, the policeman was found and brought to 
the woman. ‘* Who makes the complaint? *’ 
asked the policeman. ‘I do,’’ promptly re- 
sponded the woman, and the trio—woman, boy 
and policeman—set off to the station house. 
The lawyer, who narrated the circumstance, 
states that the whole transaction occupied but 
a few moments. 

x % 

Here is still another incident in which an 
animal figured. A beautiful English setter, 
his collar ornamented with a handsome green 














A CHIPPENDALE CHAIR 


bow, stood one morning lately on Sixth Ave- 
nue below Twentieth Street between the car 
tracks and the sidewalk. He looked eagerly 
at the passing crowds, but failed to find the ob- 
ject of his search. Presently he began to run 
about the walk and the street, his handsome 
face showing the pitifully anxious expression of 
a dog which has lost his master. He ap- 
proached the corner of Twentieth Street, 
where, standing on the curb was a plainly 
dressed young man, who whistied to the dog 
and snapped his fingers at him by way of 
greeting. Encouraged by these signs of in- 
terest, the dog approached the man, who 
gently took him by the collar and led him to 
the sidewalk. Although he kept his hand on 
the collar for a moment or two only, the dog 
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remained by his side, and at a word accompa- 
nied by gentle pressure, the dog sat down. 
There the couple remained, the dog apparently 
satisfied that his new found friend would help 
him find his master. They were a striking 
sight and attracted much attention. It would 
be pleasant to add that the dog’s careless 
owner found him, but that is something this 
scribe did not wait to find out. 


CHIPPENDALE FURNITURE 


great part of this Vogue is given to the 
illustrations of an article which will be 

found in another part of the paper on 
Chippendale Furniture. The paper is recom- 
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THE BACKS OF SOME CHIPPENDALE CHAIRS 


mended as a carefully compiled and lucidly 
put statement of a subject interesting to house- 
holders who endeavor to import good taste into 
their furnishihgs. Vogue is indebted to The 
Architectural Record for this opportunity of 
presenting so admirable a paper. This peri- 
odical, by the way, is a comparatively new 
magazine, issued quarterly, and designed to 
supply a series of competent and fully illus- 
trated articles on dwelling houses, decoration, 
furniture, public buildings and their literature 
—presented so that they are not crowded by 
technical phraseology but of vivid interest to 
the general reader. 
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A DUCHESS FOREVER 


A FANCIFUL TALE 


T was very late; the passing to and fro 
I in the long, tiled corridors had ceased at 
last. Waves of sound from far and near 
became less frequent, and lights were extin- 
guished in rapid succession. The entire cas- 
tle would soon be quiet for the night. In the 
apartment of the duchess Cecile de Castel, 
though, there seemed no signs of repose. The 
lights burned bright, and the duchess walked 
rapidly back and forth, her hands clasped be- 
hind her, her straight, slender figure showing 
no trace of fatigue. She was still in her black 
gown, her white neck and arms gleaming like 
marble, and that wonderful crown of golden hair 
sti!l coiled high. Her cheeks were red and her 





eyes unusually bright, though at moments they 
burned with a softer light, and the firmness of 
her close pressed lips relaxed into a smile. 

A shadow fell across the floor. 

«* Madeleine,’’ the duchess cried. 

At that moment there was a knocking at 
the door of the ante-room without. 

The Duchess de Castel stood still, her head 
raised in expectancy, while a girl hastily crossed 
the chamber and the ante-room beyond, and 
opened the door. 

*¢ The king sends his greeting to the Duch- 
ess de Castel, and begs to speak with her.”’ 

Without waiting to hear the message re- 
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peated Cecile de Castel went at once to the 
door. <A boy, a page in the king's service, 
stood there. He bowed silently, struck by 
the now set purpose on the fair young face. 
He led the way and they passed down the long 
tiled corridors and massive stone stairs, through 
empty handsome apartments, their path dimly 
lighted by a candle. Finally they arrived at 
a narrow winding passage at the end of which 
the page lifted a curtain. 

“ Here, gracious lady, waits the king.”’ 

The curtain fell and Cecile found herself in 
a small room that seemed at first a conserva- 
tory. The floor was mosaic, and in the 
centre was a fountain surrounded by palms 
and tropical plants. A subdued light came 
from hanging lamps, and for a moment the 
duchess thought herself in a dream and stood 
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irresolute. A laugh followed by a cough broke 
the spell. The cough was unmista » but 
could this be the king-—that wasted, shrunken, 
yellow heap? 

‘<I fear your majesty is ill,’’ the girl said, 
almost pityingly. 

‘I am as I always am these days,”’ 
was the reply, somewhat ungraciously made. 
‘‘The play will soon be over, the cur- 
tain rung down, and. the scene will change, 
you know how. Yes, the scene will change, 
and that is what you are here for, and 
you know that, too. Be seated, cousin,”’ and 
the king waved his hand toward a crimson 
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It is not so long ago that newspapers in this 
country were very much delighted over the 
isolation of England. It was pointed out that 
she had not a friend in Europe, and, as we 
were in process of dispute with her over 
Venezuela, neither was our attitude amiable. 
Englishmen admitted the unpopularity of their 
country, and set about assigning reasons for 
it in the magazines and journals. A home 
inquiry of this sort is pertinent just now : 
W here are the friends of this nation? At the 
moment there is probably not so unpopular 
a nation as this one on the face of the globe. 
A coarse disregard of the rights of others and 
hoodlum manners earn detestation for nations 
as well as for individuals, facts we are being 
taught by several European nations. 


* 
* * 


Few people outside of the organization 
realize the enormous numbers enrolled on the 
lists of the Christian Endeavorers. It is start- 
ling to learn, for example, that the auditor of 
one railway system passed $20,000 worth of 
bills for linen—bed and table—the outlay being 
necessitated by the recent Endeavor conven- 
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tion in San Francisco, Five years ago the 
annual convention was held in New York and 
the press here was caught napping. Suddenly 
railways, hotels, streets swarmed with these 
travelers and it was at least a day before it 
was known what they and their organization 
were. The annual conventions have gone on 
increasing in numbers until now some of the 
wiser heads are beginning to publicly question 
the wisdom of such enormous meetings. Asa 
critic has well said: ‘* Questions of practical 
importance cannot be wisely considered in 
mass meetings. Deliberation in such a body 
is an impossibility.’"" The writer goes on to 
suggest, ‘‘a representative congress to consist 
of not more than five hundred members in 
which all questions relating to the work could 
be thoughtfully and carefully considered.” 


* 
* * 

The conventions have also been criticised 

on the score of possible evil resulting from 
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bringing thousands of young people of both 
sexes together, most of them strangers to each 
other, under conditions which lack the re- 
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SIMPLE CHAIR BY CHIPPENDALE 


straints of home and where there is no efficient 
system of chaperonage. 
*” 

The following incidents—all of recent occur- 
rence—are commended to the attention of 
animal lovers. Walking through Twentieth 
street a woman saw one of *s fine deliv- 
ery wagons, No. 107, with a span of handsome 
mettlesome horses attached. While a pack- 
age was being delivered by his assistant, the 
young. man driver amused himself by hitting 
one of the horses over the head with the whip, 
and pulling the rein so that the bridle worked 
in the horse’s mouth. The woman observed 
the cruelty for a distance of two-thirds of a 
block, and it was wanton, as the horse when 
not tormented stood perfectly still. Coming 
alongside, the woman said to the driver: 
‘‘I’m going directly to *s to lodge a 
complaint against you.’* Saying which she 
looked about for the number of the cart. The 
complaint was made and the woman thanked 
for her trouble. The driver in question will 
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of course be disciplined, and taught that horses 
have rights. Other women can also do ani- 
mals similar service if they will only notify 
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owners of any abuse they see practiced by 
drivers, for no owner wants his property dam- 
aged. 
* 
* * 

A lawyer, walking through a down-town 
street, saw a boy who had just alighted from 
a cart go up to the horse and kick him in the 
stomach. Instantly a woman grabbed the boy 
by the collar. ‘* You are under arrest,”’ she 
said, and turning to the lawyer she requested 
him to bring an officer. After a two-block 
hunt, the policeman was found and brought to 
the woman. ‘* Who makes the complaint?’ 
asked the policeman. ‘I do,’’ promptly re- 
sponded the woman, and the trio—woman, boy 
and policeman—set off to the station house. 
The lawyer, who narrated the circumstance, 
states that the whole transaction occupied but 
a few moments. 


¥ 
* * 
Here is still another incident in which an 


animal figured. A beautiful English setter, 
his collar ornamented with a handsome green 
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bow, stood one morning lately on Sixth Ave- 
nue below Twentieth Street between the car 
tracks and the sidewalk. He looked eagerly 
at the passing crowds, but failed to find the ob- 
ject of his search. Presently he began to run 
about the walk and the street, his handsome 
face showing the pitifully anxious expression of 
a dog which has lost his master. He ap- 
proached the corner of Twentieth Street, 
where, standing on the curb was a plainly 
dressed young man, who whistled to the dog 
and snapped his fingers at him by way of 
greeting. Encouraged by these signs of in- 
terest, the dog approached the man, who 
gently took him by the collar and led him to 
the sidewalk. Although he kept his hand on 
the collar for a moment or two only, the dog 
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remained by his side, and at a word accompa- 
nied by gentle pressure, the dog sat down. 
There the couple remained, the dog apparently 
satisfied that his new found friend would help 
him find his master. They were a striking 
sight and attracted much attention. It would 
be pleasant to add that the dog’s careless 
owner found him, but that is something this 
scribe did not wait to find out. 
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great part of this Vogue is given to the 
illustrations of an article which will be 

found in another part of the paper on 
Chippendale Furniture. The paper is recom- 
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mended as a carefully compiled and lucidly 
put statement of a subject interesting to house- 
holders who endeavor to import good taste into 
their furnishihgs. Vogue is indebted to The 
Architectural Record for this opportunity of 
presenting so admirable a paper. This peri- 
odical, by the way, is a comparatively new 
magazine, issued quarterly, and designed to 
supply a series of competent and fully illus- 
trated articles on dwelling houses, decoration, 
furniture, public buildings and their literature 
—presented so that they are not crowded by 
technical phraseology but of vivid interest to 
the general reader. 
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A DUCHESS FOREVER 


A FANCIFUL TALE 


T was very late; the passing to and fro 
I in the long, tiled corridors had ceased at 
last. Waves of sound from far and near 
became less frequent, and lights were extin- 
guished in rapid succession. The entire cas- 
tle would soon be quiet for the night. In the 
apartment of the duchess Cecile de Castel, 
though, there seemed no signs of repose. The 
lights burned bright, and the duchess walked 
rapidly back and forth, her hands clasped be- 
hind her, her straight, slender figure showing 
no trace of fatigue. She was still in her black 
gown, her white neck and arms gleaming like 
marble, and that wonderful crown of golden hair 
still coiled high. Her cheeks were red and her 
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eyes unusually bright, though at moments they 
burned with a softer light, and the firmness of 
her close pressed lips relaxed into a smile. 

A shadow fell across the floor. 

‘* Madeleine,’” the duchess cried. 

At that moment there was a knocking at 
the door of the ante-room without. 

The Duchess de Castel stood still, her head 
raised in expectancy, while a girl hastily crossed 
the chamber and the ante-room beyond, and 
opened the door. 

«¢ The king sends his greeting to the Duch- 
ess de Castel, and begs to speak with her.” 

Without waiting to hear the message re- 
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peated Cecile de Castel went at once to the 
door. A boy, a page in the king’s service, 
stood there. He bowed silently, struck by 
the now set purpose on the fair young face. 
He led the way and they passed down the long 
tiled corridors and massive stone stairs, through 
empty handsome apartments, their path dimly 
lighted by a candle. Finally they arrived at 
a narrow winding passage at the end of which 
the page lifted a curtain. 

“ Here, gracious lady, waits the king.” 

The curtain fell and Cecile found herself in 
a small room that seemed at first a conserva- 
tory. The floor was mosaic, and in the 
centre was a fountain surrounded by palms 
and tropical plants. A subdued light came 
from hanging lamps, and for a moment the 
duchess thought herself in a dream and stood 
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irresolute. A laugh followed by a cough broke 
the spell. The cough was unmistakable, but 
could this be the king-—that wasted, shrunken, 
yellow heap? 

‘«I fear your majesty is ill,’’ the girl said, 
almost pityingly. 

‘I am as I always am these days,” 
was the reply, somewhat ungraciously made. 
‘©The play will soon be over, the cur- 
tain rung down, and. the scene will change, 
you know how. Yes, the scene will change, 
and that is what you are here for, and 
you know that, too. Be seated, cousin,”’ and 
the king waved his hand toward a crimson 
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brought his sallow drawn face close under 
_ rx, = hers. 

j " { } b ORY rt ; ‘¢ Listen! Your father was a pauper. Yes, 
| ae ITE: R$ oi Salle | pe Be eee 2, eee you need not start. It was my bounty that 
7 reared you so tenderly, my gold by which 
you now live. This marriage, the alliance 
of the two branches, was planned years ago 
when you an infant. Nay, listen! You shall. 
In honor Iam bound by oath. But, why 
do I explain ?—you have no choice."” 

«*T can refuse—it is not too late,’’ said the 
girl proudly, shaking herself free from the 
king’s hold. 

*¢ You will not and you cannot,’ was the 
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3 sneering answer. ‘* You are alone in the 

Ay i = world, and my gold is my own. Besides— 

‘iii fii mrgn owen’ hark, foolish child! Bertrand de la Serre 
had nothing but his name and my favor.’’ 

CHIPPENDALE SIDEBOARD TABLE The girl turned a burning face to the king. 


divan. The duchess moved slowly across the 
room and stood beside the divan. 
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‘* You may already know my motive for Z : es 
hastening your marriage with my cousin, } 
Prince Louis, your own distant kinsman. 
There are other points you may still be ig- 
norant of, but no matter. I am childless ; my 
time is short. Louis is the undoubted suc- 
cessor to the throne, and you—listen girl— 
you will be * 

*¢T have no wish to be queen,” broke in 
the duchess, her words falling like icicles. 
‘¢ This marriage is hateful to me and I refuse 
to be forced into it. Louis the successor ! 
Where is Charles? 

‘¢Charles’s cause is hopeless,’’ the king 
answered dryly, ‘‘and as to the marriage, my ETM 
pretty coz, you have no choice. Listen! ”’ 

He leaned forward, clutched her gown and 
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‘* What of that !"’ she cried. “ Better a crust 
with him—ah, you are hard, cruel. See, I 
a beg you, I humble myself and beseech you. 
Give me to him, to Bertrand ; we will serve 
you, bless you.”’ 

She knelt before the king, clasping his hands 
j and lifting her lovely face to his, waiting for a 
syllable, a sign. 

**Enough,”’ he said, at last. ‘*The day 
after to-morrow at nine o'clock in the morning 
inthe court chapel. And, cousin, see that you 
wear not so dismal a face in your bridal attire.” 

The girl rose slowly to her feet. The 
light which a moment before had kindled such 
loveliness in her face was gone and left it 
white and cold. She moved away without 
uttering a word; then, the curtain reached, she 
turned and made a deep reverence. The 
king rose, bowed in return, and the next 
moment was alone. 

¢¢Oh, mademoiselle—what is it, mademoi- 
selle?”’ 

Madeleine had always called her young 
mistress so. They were foster sisters ; Made- 
leine’s father had till his death been game- 
keeper of the king’s preserves. They had 
been together as children in the days when the 
Duke de Castel had been of the king’s house- 
hold, and the court came to spend the summer 
and autumn months in the forest castle. The 
young duchess de Castel had now been sum- 
SHERATON SIDEBOARD moned by the king, and she had begged to 
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have no attendants but her childhood’s friend. 

«« Oh, mademoiselle, do not look that way 
—there must be something can be done.”’ 

‘‘ The king’s word is law, and he has no 
mercy,’’ answered the duchess, bitterly. ‘I 
plead, he would not hear; and it’s the day 
after to-morrow—day after to-morrow,”” she 
repeated, 

The two girls stood together opposite a 
long mirror that reflected their whole figures. 
They were of equal hight and figure, both 
fair with masses of golden hair. There was a 
resemblance and more than a resemblance 
between them—it was a strong likeness. 

The duchess and the gamekeeper’s daughter 
looked up at the same moment and caught the 
reflection ; both saw it as never before. 

Cecile de Castel started, her eyes looked 
strained : 

‘« Madeleine !°’ she said. 

‘Yes, mademoiselle,’’ answered the girl. 
‘<It is true we are alike, and I hope made- 
moiselle does not mind. I am so proud to be 
like my duchess.”” 

** Quick, Madeleine, take your hair down 
and arrange it like mine, and see if you can 
wear my dress. Quick, quick! ”’ 

Hastily the girl obeyed her mistress, the 
light of a great idea flashing before her. 

Cecile herself coiled up the masses of hair 
so like her own, and threw on her one of her 
own gowns, 

Then again they stood together by the 
mirror ; the resemblance was now striking. 

‘*I understand, mademoiselle, and I will 
do anything—anything. Let me try on the 
wedding gown.”” 

Cecile looked wonderingly at the girl. 
Could she carry it so far? 

‘*It would not be valid, I suppose,”’ she 
said, ‘*and they could not harm you in any 
way, and yet the king’s anger has no limit.”’ 

‘*The king owes me his protection,’’ said 
Madeleine, proudly ; ‘* my father saved his life 
at the risk of his own and indeed it caused 
his death in the end.”’ 

‘¢ The deception, in any case, could not be 
carried so far,’ said Cecile, musingly. ‘It 
would only serve to give time. To-night, 
only, M. de la Serre plead with me to escape 
with him—but how, Madeleine, how? Think 
quickly. I saw him this evening at the great- 
est risk * 

‘¢Will mademoiselle trust it to me ?”’ 
cried Madeleine. ‘‘I think I see the way. 
Listen! The king hunts to-morrow. M. 
de la Serre will be of the party. His Majesty 
never stirs without him. They start at sun- 
rise. There is time to plan everything, and 
Francois will do all in his power, I can answer 
for that.”” 

Francois was the supervisor of the stables, 
and his fondness for the gamekeeper’s 
daughter was no secret, so it would not cause 
remark to see them together. 

When the grey uncertain dawn broke all 
was planned and ready as far as might be. 
As soon as the first line of red streaked the 
eastern sky Madeleine left the castle carrying 
ostensibly a small bag. No one could wonder 
if she brought her lover some dainty morsel. 
Hidden from sight she held a small note care- 
fully phrased. Some of the message would 
have to be verbal. She went quickly across 
the court, when, coming toward her, she saw 
already saddled some twenty or more horses 
led by grooms. Last came Francois, ready 
to inspect and see that all was right before the 
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king arrived. He started on seeing the girl 
alone there so early, but a smile reassured 
him, and as the men brought the hunters in 
line he went to her quite as though the meet- 
ing were by appointment. Their talk was 
hurried, for the time was short. The sun was 
now fully risen. Who could have guessed 
the weight and danger of the conversation be- 
tween the two as they stood there—only 
Maitre Francois and his bonne amie, and a 
handsome pair they made, too. What 
wonder if the girl’s hand stole into her lover's 
while he looked down so intently into the up- 
lifted face. The waiting grooms only wished 
themselves in Francois’s place and the two or 
three gentleman who strolled out in hunters’ 
dress seemed not to be displeased at the sight. 

*¢ And you will give him the note? *’ 

** As I love you.”” 

« And you will tell him at twelve precisely, 
and you will show him the passage and have 
the horses ready ?”” 

¢¢T shall do all without fail.” 

‘* Look, they are all there but the king.”’ 

With a breathless good-bye to her lover the 
girl turned and ran across the court. All 
now depended upon Francois. 

The sun rose higher, the horses neighed and 
pawed the stones, and the barking of dogs 
eager to be let loose filled the fresh autumn 
air. All waited to mount till the king should 
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give the signal. Francois profited by the de- 
lay to make his way toward one of the tallest 
of the cavaliers who stood by his horse’s head, 
his hand on the creature’s satin neck. It was 
easy to stoop and fumble with the girth and 
stirrups while softly claiming the attention of 
M. de la Serre. A few quick words, a note 
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slipped under the saddle, and no one was any 
the wiser but Bertrand, whose heart beat high 
under his hunter’s coat. 

And now the king came out, so worn and 
haggard in the brilliant day one wondered 
how he could sit his horse. A moment more 
they were gone through the stone paved court, 
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then the stretch of open park where beyond 
they were lost in the wide forest. 

It was a strange day to the foster sisters. 
The hours seemed by turn endless or moment 
long. The hunting party would be back 
early ; there was to bea dinner in the even- 
ing followed by a ball. It was planned that 
shortly before midnight the duchess should 
plead fatigue and excuse herself, going at once 
to her apartment where a hurried change would 
be made. Cecile would put on a groom's 
livery procured by Francois, and the maid one 
of her mistress’s gowns. Madeleine would 
see that every light impossible to be removed 
should burnas dimly as could be. Cecile had 
been shown the narrow door hardly discern- 
able in the stone wall. Fortunately the spring 
worked. Madeleine knew of the existence of 
the passage below conducting into the court. 
There had been no time for her to descend the 
long stone stairs. Cecile must do this alone 
and trust to what might follow, for Madeleine 
could not be absent too long from the duch- 
ess’s apartment. 

A fairer, sweeter thing than Cecile that 
night could hardly have been found. She was 
in pure white, her face shone with subdued 
excitement, and except that there was no veil 
falling from the golden coils of her head to the 
hem of her gown she looked already like a 
bride. At the table every eye was gazing at 


(Continued on page 74) 
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(Continued from page 71) 

her,”and the Prince Louis—cold egotist that 
he was—felt a glow of pride as he noticed the 
homage paid her. The king himself proposed 
a toast to the morrow’s bride and groom. A 
cheer went up from the table and the men all 
rose in response. One alone, Bertrand de la 
Serre, did not drink, but simply touched 
his lips to the glass, his eyes fastened on 
Cecile’ s. 

Then followed the ball. The duchess 
danced with the prince, hating every mo- 
ment ; then in a quadrille with the king. 

‘*I thank you, cousin, for your smiling 
face,"’ he said. ‘* May to-morrow bring the 
same sunshine !°" 

To Bertrand she had no chance to speak, 
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noticed, was the tiny door. It yielded to the 
touch. Quickly Madeleine thrust a lighted 
candle in Cecile’s hand. 

‘¢You must go alone,’ she said. ‘*Do 
not be afraid, follow the passage to the end, 
and push the door after raising the bar.”’ 

Cecile gave one glance at the narrow 
stone stairs, winding in darkness so far below ; 
then, turning one instant, she put her arms 
around Madeleineand kissed her. The next 
moment the walls rose high about her and 
as swiftly as she could she went down the long 
spiral stairs, which seemed to extend in- 
terminately. She had no idea of faltering ; her 
purpose was steady enough. But when would 
these steps come to an end? What was there 
at the bottom? Wouldthe door open? And 






















next she was being almost carried across the 
court, and there, under the shadow of trees, 
well off from the treacherous ringing of stone, 
stood two horses, beside them aman. Nota 
word was spoken, but as the duchess with one 
hand gathered up the bridle, she put the other 
into Francois’s hard palm for one instant only. 
A moment more and the two mounted figures 
were swallowed up in the night. 

It was nine o'clock, the hour set for the 
marriage of Prince Louis and the Duchess de 
Castel. The court was assembled in the chapel 
and the priest waited in his robes of high of- 
fice. At last the bridal party came in. She 
was alovely bride, stately as the bride of a 
prince should be, and beautiful, too. But 
those who had seen the duchess the night before 
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but a moment's pressure of the hand at a 
point in the quadrille was enough. The king 
and the prince were watching her. 

Finally it was near midnight; the Duchess 
de Castel was weary and begged leave to with- 
draw. Once within the barred doors of her 
room her fingers and those of Madeleine's 
flew fast, and but few moments had gone when 
she stood in her boy’s suit, a winsome sight. 
Madeleine for the present retained her own 
dress. A small bag of jewels was all that 
could be taken away. 

The clock was on the stroke of twelve when 
the two girls left the room and quietly hurried 
through the long corridor, then down some 
steps and along another corridor, and at last 
in a recess, so skilfully fitted as not to be 


—oh, if Bertrand had been surprised and were 
not there! 

But on she went, her breath coming fast, 
her knees trembling beneath her, and the 
candle flickering in her unsteady hand. At 
last—at last the steps were finished and the 
narrow passage gained. Here the candle 
went out and in an ecstacy of fright Cecile 
groped her way to where she thought the door 
must be. She could hear no sound, except 
what she made herself, but, rallying every force 
within her, she finally discovered a bar, her 
strength grew and, forcing the bar up, she 
pushed the door, It yielded and a breath of 
cold, welcome air rushed in. In the same 
moment she felt herself caught and pressed for 
one second of time within strong arms. The 
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thought there lacked a certain something, a dis- 
tinguishing grace that was so much a partof her. 

And yet Madeleine was the counterpart of 
her mistress, the moving portrait of Cecile. 
Fortunately the bridal veil falling about her 
like a mist, covering head and face, was a dis- 
guise. The girl was white, but what of 
that ?—brides were always pale. 

And now the service began. It had been 
arranged that at a certain point Madeleine 
should throw back her veil and discover her- 
self. A bold thing to do, but the girl's spirit 
was up and she was equal to the ordeal. At 
the very moment she was preparing to utter 
the denouncing words there was a stir at the 


door of the chapel: 
(Continued on page 76) 
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(Continued from page 74) 

‘¢ Hold ! I forbid the marriage by the laws 
of church and state.”’ 

The words rang out loud and clear in a 
man’s voice. The music ceased, the priest 
faltered, and there was a moment’s silence. 

«*¢ Continue the service !”” 

It was the king who spoke, his voice almost 
a scream. 

“I forbid the marriage to proceed !"’ came 
again, 
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All eyes turned toward the white-robed 
figure. Madeleine threw back her veil. 

‘¢It is true I am not the Duchess de Castel, 
but Madeleine, the gamekeeper’s daughter !”” 

A wave of astonishment rolled over the 
crowd. 

‘¢ Look to the king !”’ cried a voice. 

His majesty continued to kneel through the 
confusion. They touched him. He was 
dead. 

Carolyn Evans Huse. 
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Here the people rose from their knees and 
turned startled faces toward the end of the 
nave, where still stood the intruder. 

He was a large, powerful man, in riding 
dress, and showed signs of fast travel. His 
high boots were splashed with mud and his 
face and head had a wild, unkempt look. 
His right hand, holding the riding whip, was 
extended in air of command. 

*¢Tt is Charles !"’ cried a number of voices. 

*¢ The Duchess de Castel is not here !*’ 
announced the cavalier. 
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NAMING THE BABY 


DECIDEDLY A FARCE 


Cene: The Parlor in the Hopkins’s 


House. 

CHARACTERS : 

Mr. Frank Hopkins: ‘Its’ papa. 

Mrs. Frank Hopkins: ‘‘Its’” mamma. 

Mr. Ezra Hopkins: ‘*Its’’ grandpa. 

Mrs. Ezra Hopkins : His wife. 

Mr. Dicspy Watson : Another grandpa. 

Wi.LLis Dawson Watson: Uncie No. 1. 

Jack Watson: Uncle No. 3. 

Miss Potty Hopkins: ‘¢Its”*” aunt. 

‘<Ir” : The sweetest boy baby in town. 

Wituis: ‘*For a wonder it is asleep ! 
How sweet it is in repose. It—it actually 
looks human—and less—less impish.”’ 

Mrs. Hopkins: ‘¢ B’ess it’s *ittle heart.” 

Wiis: **Do you know, I’m awfully 
glad it’sa boy. Now just suppose it had 
been a girl, I'd have been Aunt Willis, 
wouldn't I?”’ 

Mrs. Hopkins : “* Now, Willis, do try to be 
serious for awhile, because choosing a name is 
a very, very serious matter, and | want my 
little man to have a perfectly fitting one.”” 

WILLis:: ‘*Serious? I never felt so serious 
in my life. I feel like a parlor Bible bound in 
black and gilt. But say! Look at it now. 
Is anything the matter with it? Is it going to 
yell. Where’s my hat? Shall I get the doc- 
tor, or the catnip ?—-or—or anything?” 

Potty: **The idea! It is only trying to 
smile in its sleep, Willis.’ 

WILLIs : ** There you go again, Aunty. 
Please remember I am an uncle—Uncle Willis, 
if you please. The eldest and brightest 
uncle of—of It.’’ 

Mrs. Hopkins: ‘* Well, you don’t deserve 
to be called ‘uncle,’ Willis. Just think, 
Polly, he hasn’t kissed the little cherub yet.”” 

WILLIs: ‘*Kiss it? How on earth can 
I? When it is awake it yells and when it 
yells it isn’t kissable, and when it is asleep I 
can’t kiss it for fear it will wake up and yell. 
That kid can yell more to the square inch 
than anything I ever saw. If I owned it I 
should rent it to the Marine Department as a 
fog-horn or sell it to the fire department as a 
fire alarm. How would that do for a name? 


. Fog Horn Hopkins! It would be neat, ex- 


pressive and not a bit common.”” 

Mrs. Hopkins: ‘*Nonsense! Now I 
think Edgar is a pretty name.”” 

Potty: ‘Or Philip.” 

Wiis: “Isn't there a certain Philip 
Noyes who is very attentive to—— *” 

Potty: ‘*Spare my blushes. I know 
what you want. You want him called Willis 
after his idiotic uncle.”’ 

Wituis : ** Yes, Willis— Willis Hopkins—- 
Willie Sopkins. So pretty, isn’t it ?”” 

Potty : *‘ Very. Now, Philip.”’ 

Mrs. Hopkins: ‘Or Edgar.” 

GranpMa Hopkins: ‘Or Ezra, after its 
grandfather.” 

Mr. Hopkins: ‘*Oh, not that, mother, 
Ezra is too oldfashioned.’’ 

Wiis: **And the baby is brand new. 
What we want is a brand new name. Some- 
thing up-to-date. Say ‘Chimmey.’ ‘Chim- 
mey Fadden’ Hopkins sounds neat.”’ 

GranpMaA Hopkins : ‘‘I like Joel.”’ 

Potty : “ Noel is a pretty name, too.”” 

Wi.uis: **Take *em both. Joel Noel 
Hopkins. Or say we give him a Fitz. Joel 

(Continued on page 78) 
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(Continued from page 76) 
Noel Fitz Hopkins, with the accent on the 
Fitz. He don’t have fits, does he?”’ 
Granppa Watson: *¢ Why not call him 
McKinley, after our great Republican?” 
Wituis: ‘¢ And get a silver mug from Mc. 
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kins, or Gold-Standard Hopkins, or something 
distinctive.” 

Granppa Watson: ‘** Whatever you 
choose as his first name I think you should 
give him Watson as his second. It isa good 
name, and the eldest son should always bear 


Mn ts a 


HEPPLEWHITE SIDEBOARD 


Not a bad idea. Bill McKinley McHopkins, 
or McKinley Bill Hopkins. But you ought 
to remember Grandpa Hopkins and me, too, 
and run in our favorites. McKinley Bryan 
Palmer Hopkins.’ 








feet und Inches 


A SHERATON CHAIR 


” 


Potty : ‘ Philip is a respectable 
Wits: ‘* Fellow. Oh, yes, we all know 
about Phil, Aunt Polly, but one Phil in the 
family is enough—or will be. Now I sug- 
gest If-you-don’t-register-you-can’ t-vote Hop- 





both family names. Watson Hopkins sounds 
well.”’ 

Wi.uis: ‘* And when he gets to be a man 
he can part it with a hyphen in the middle, 
and be Watson-Hopkins if he wishes.”’ 


Potty: ‘* That would be nice. Philip 
Watson-Hopkins.”’ 
Mr. Hopkins: ‘* Come; we shall never 


choose a name this way. Now, I suggest that 
we each write our choice on slips of paper, 
mix them up, and the one first drawn shall be 
his name.”’ 

GranppA Watson: ‘*A very sensible 
plan.”’ (All write; the names are put in a 
hat, and Miss Hopkins draws out a slip.) 

Mrs. Hopkins: ‘* Now this is to be the 
little cherub’s name. (Reads) ‘ Launcelot !* 
Heavens ! that will never do. Who on earth 
put that in?”’ 

UncLe No. 3 (meekly): ‘Don't you 
think it’s pretty? Ido.” 

Mr. Hopkins: ‘* Launcelot is out of the 
question. Draw again.”” 

Mrs. Hopkins: ‘¢ Philip.” 

Wiis: ‘* Tear it up. We can’t name 
it after a lover who may jilt you, Polly. 
Draw again.” 

Mrs. Hopkins: ** Willis.”’ 

Potty: **Oh! not that! There is only 
one thing uglier than Willis, and that is Willis 
himself. Please draw again.*’ 

Mrs. Hopkins: ‘¢ Ezra.”’ 

Mr. Hopkins: ‘* Mother, I told you Ezra 
was too oldfashioned. Draw again, wifey.”’ 

Mrs. Hopkins: ‘‘ Buffalo Bill Hopkins.”’ 

Potty: “Tear that up. Willis, you are 
a perfect specimen of uncaged lunacy.” 

Mrs. Hopkins: * John.”” 

Granppa Hopkins: ‘John is a good, 
honest name, Frank. I know you put that 
in. But don’t you think it would be better 
to choose one a little less common ?”” 

Potty: ‘*John Hopkins! That sounds 
like the hospital—Johns Hopkins.”’ 

WIituis : ‘* Well, he has enough aches and 
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pains in him to be a hospital on his own ac- 
count. I vote for Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Hopkins.”’ 

Mrs. Hopkins: “ Lawrence.’ 

Granppa Hopkins: ‘‘I put that in be- 
cause——"’ 

Wiis: ‘*Lawrence Sopkins—same old 
difficulty. Runs together.’ 

Mrs. Hopkins: ‘* Well, there is only one 
left in the hat—Edgar. That was my 
choice.”” 

Potty: ** Call him Edgar. 
very pretty.”” 

Wiuis : *¢I should have liked to have him 
called Night Blooming Serious—but Edgar 
will do——"’ 

Jack: ‘I have a chum called Edgar who 


I think it is 


is a mighty nice——"’ 
Granppa Hopkins: ‘‘ Edgar is a very 
sensible pe 





GRANDPA WATSON : 
son Hopkins sounds 
Mr. Hopkins: ‘I am satisfied if——"’ 

GRANDMA’ Hopkins: ‘I would have 
liked: Ezra, but te 

Ir: ‘* Wah-wah-o0-00-wah !”° 

Wi.uis : “ Where's my hat? Plague that 
hat. Say, can’t you shut the little beast up? 
Oh, I don’t need a hat, anyhow. Good-bye. 
I'll come in to-morrow—if it stops yelling by 
then. (Exit.) 

Potty: **Well, I'm glad we found a 
pretty name. And everyone seéms satisfied. 
Let me kiss little Edgar, just once. (Sees let- 
tering on its gown.) Why! What's this? 
‘Edgar Watson Hopkins!” Why, Dora, 
you dear old fraud! You knew how it would 
be all the time.’ 

Mrs. HOopPkKINs 


‘‘Yes. Edgar Wat- 








(meekly): <‘ Yes. I 





A WINDOW SEAT BY HEPPLEWHITE 


marked all his things before you came 
to-day.”” 

EpGAR WatTson Hopkins: ‘* Wow-wow- 
wow !”’ 


(Enter nurse. ) 
Nurse: ‘If you please, ma’am, the pep- 
permint is warm.”’ 
(Curtain. ) 
Ellis Parker Butler. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Engagement, Marriage and Death no- 
tices for publication in Vogue Thursday, 
should arrive at the Head Office, 154 
Fifth Avenue, New York, by noon Mon- 
day of the same week. 
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GLIMPSES 
THaT— 
The aerial scarfs of our grandmothers and 
other album beauties were tremendously pushed 
for favor in the London season just over, but 


the modern girl would not take kindly to the 
sentimental 1837 graces. 


Don’ T— 


Think you can wear anything smarter than 
match muslin cravats to your bodices or shirt 
waists. In many cases they do away with col- 
lars by passing twice around the neck, and ty- 
ing in a bow in front. The ends may be 
simple or elaborate according to the bodice. 


REMEMBER— 


When cycling do have a woolen flap at- 
tached down the back of your corset where 
the laces pass. The cold air penetrates this 
opening and is responsible for many a chill. 
W oolen-lined corsets with a woolen tongue in 
the back are the safest to wear when riding a 
wheel in a shirt-waist and skirt. 


Paris WHISPER— 


That the present eyebrow dip of hat- 
brims is to give place to an upward flare to 
show the hair to advantage. Feathers now 
curl over sideways rather than stand erect as 
they have been doing. 


Have You HEArD— 


About the lovely green silk stockings, 
with ties and slippers to match? 


TuaT— 


Most of the dressy little mousseline de 
soie beruffled and pliss¢ shoulder wraps have 
stole fronts, very much trimmed up with like 
frills, which are the greatest aids imaginable to 
moonlight shadows and graceful outlines in 
piazza promenades at our principal summer 
gatherings. 


THaT— 

None of the especially made wheeling 
or cycling gloves are half as smart and com- 
fortable as a pair of loose-fitting dog-skin 
gloves. 


PARAGRAPHS 


F the Grand Prix de Paris, it may be 
O said its glory has departed. People 
of fashion go to it from habit, but 
rather apologize for being seen there. They 
are lost in a rather roughish crowd. Auteuil 
is now the place togoto. It was launched by 
the Prince de Sagan, who is well known as 
the ** Prince du Chic.’’ All of the royalties, 
brilliant cocottes and cocodets of rank and 
fortune went there after him. The mail-coach 
clubs attended on some of these racing-days in 
a score or so of drags. The graveled space in 
front of the stand-house became a review ground 
for toilettes. 


The French now spoken in Russia contains 
the oddest expressions, many of which were in 
use among vulgar people in France one hun- 
dred years ago, and many of which belonged 
to old provincial jargons and the slang of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine. This is due to a cu- 
rious reason. The invasion of Russia by Na- 
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poleon had the effect of leaving an overflow of 
the roughest and most uneducated French 
people. They were taken prisoners of war, 
but as they were well trained in handicraft be- 
fore they were conscribed, wealthy Russians 
were delighted to employ them, and at very 
high wages. They found themselves better 
off in Russia than they could hope to be in 
France. 


Caran d’ Ache, the artist, is the grandson 
of a French soldier who collapsed but did not 
die in the retreat from Moscow. In the days 
of Catherine the Second, only highly educated 
French people taught the language in Russia. 
Now, even the Royalties frequently speak 
French like couriers. George the Fourth did 
one good thing. He detested the English, 
the French, and the German of his wife. 
They were all equally bad, so he insisted on 
both the Princess Charlotte and, after her 
death, the Princess Victoria, being taught to 
speak all three languages correctly. They 
were not permitted to mix tongues, but to 
speak one language only with each professor. 


A Command Opera was sung recently at 
Covent Garden, London, with all the famous 
men and women singers, but no British com- 
poser was thought worthy of the honor of hav- 
ing his music sung, although nearly all the 
famous singers speak English fluently—the de 
Reszkes, Melba, Eames, Mac Intyre, Engle, 
Reid, Palisser, Saville, Susan Strong, Bispham, 
Pringle. Sir Arthur Sullivan feels this 
keenly, and has expressed himself in strong 
terms. If a state performance of this kind 
took place in Paris, no music would for an in- 
stant be tolerated but that written by French 
composers and sung in the French tongue. 
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MEN SHOULD TAKE HEED OF THEIR COMPLEX- 
IONS WHEN SELECTING TIES AND HAT 
BANDS AND CLOTHES—THE WHITE 
DUCK TROUSER AND ITS PROPER 
SHIRT—-COLLARS, CUFFS— 

LATERAL STRIPE IN 
SHIRTINGS 


have just come to town after a few weeks’ 
I sojourn at the seaside, and I confess to 
being astonished at the oddities of dress. 

I used to think that good manners and good 
dress went together, but recent experiences 
have done much to alter that opinion. 

Perhaps the freedom sanctioned by a liberal 
mode is responsible for much of the display of 
individualism in dress which I have noticed at 
the hotels, the cottages and on the yachts. 
The result of my observations is that very few 
men, even among the most refined, know how 
to dress becomingly. 

Good clothes, or rather expensive clothes do 
not necessarily impart that smart and well 
groomed appearance which the average man 
seems to think they do. The clothes must be 
backed up. Some regard must be paid to the 
scheme of color in which suit, cravat, shirt 
and hat band enter. Thenaman should con- 
sider his complexion and the color of his hair. 
I dislike to see a red-haired youth in a gray 
suit, blue shirt and blue tie. When to this he 
adds a blue or red hat band the effect is alto- 
gether ridiculous. 
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I have tried in these papers to get my read- 
ers to understand that color must not be 
abused. Consider color sensibly. Surely you 
do not want to appear shoddy or effeminate. 
Too much color will ruin your chances of se- 
curing that respectful attention which the well 
dressed man always commands. 

In summer men are tempted to be over lib- 
eral in their use of the delicate colors. When 
white duck trousers are worn, one should be 
careful to select a négligé shirt with a very 
delicate stripe in it. These plaid affairs afford 
too loud a contrast to the white duck trousers. 
The shirt becomes the one prominent feature 
of the scheme of dress, and predominates by 
force of its heavy tone. It is impossible to get 
the tone down by a white collar or a simple 
tie. You will find that the whole scheme is 
offensive, and nothing will look well with that 
loud shirt, unless you take off the duck trous- 
ers and put on your knickers—then the color 
merges into the knickers, and the scheme be- 
comes manageable. 

Some new collars for hot weather have been 
brought out. They are much lower than the 
styles that we have been wearing of late. 
These collars have bands about two and one- 
quarter inches high, that lap over well in front. 
The outer folds are precisely the same width 
as the inner bands, and have round corners. 
When the collar is on it presents a solid front, 
and as the points are short they do not come 
down on the shirt bosom. This prevents the 
points from being forced out of position, a 
fault that exists in all the old style high 
banded turn-down collars. 

The shirt tailors are preparing their autumn 

styles, and I have been looking them over 
In colored shirts stripes are shown in vari- 
ous groupings, which are put across the 
bosom, and not up and down. The bosom is 
short and wide, and opens down the middle 
and for about five inches in the tail. This 
permits one to put a shirt on easily. The 
cuffs are round-cornered links, not as deep as 
last year. The stripes run around the cuffs. 
My shirt tailor tells me that round-cornered 
cuffs are bound to be fashionable. He says 
that these cuffs are very hard to make, and 
that the ready-made shirts will not have them 
on, which is certainly a point in their favor. 
With these fancy shirts men are to wear 
straight standing ‘‘lap front’ or ‘* poke”’ 
collars of linen. The new collars will be very 
heavy. The cravat will be an inch and an 
eighth tie or an inch and five-eighths four-in- 
hand. This is a very narrow four-in-hand, 
and will therefore reveal a great deal of the 
shirt. The flowing end cravats known as De 
Joinvilles and Imperials will, if used at all, 
have to be tied lightly, with the aprons drawn 
straight down the bosom. 
» The great expanses of silken stuffs and the 
spreading out of aprons will be the style 
affected by the cheapest dressers. The well 
dressed man should strive to conquer the desire 
to show what good clothes he has. The 
spreading out of the wide cravats always im- 
pressed me as cheap and obtrusive. It is too 
much like flaunting your possessions in the 
face of the world. 

From all indications we are about to enter 
into a new order of things. Men will dress 
neatly and quietly this autumn. Overcoats will 
be short and baggy, and trousers will be quite 
snug. Double-breasted coats will be very 
popular. In formal dress the changes naturally 
will be very few and far from radical. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FIGURES 


Ig. 4541—Morning Lecture. Gown of 
pale gray veiling over gray silk. Skirt 
trimmed on the boctom with five 

lapels, graduatea vertically and bound with a 
biack-and-white check silk, the ends fastened 
by small gray silk buttons. A biouse jacket 
bodice, open fronts, basque in square tabs, 
lapel trimming on both. Revers of check 
uk. A front of gray and white chiffon 
plissé. Sleeves close to the arm, lapels on 
wrist, putf at the top. Linen collar, white 
silk stock, 

Fig. 4567—Garden-party gown. Skirt of 
turquoise-blue grenadine over taffcta to match, 
very full and machine-plaited, with crescent 
border in fime jec work, and mounted on 
puffed yoke of black tulle over blue silk. 
Round low bodice of black tulle gathered 
into belt, the décolletage trimmed witn black 
grenadine ruffle over a blue one, both edged 
with narrow Chantilly. Adjustable putfed 
yoke of blue grenadine, with sleeves to match, 
puffed at the top. Black satin belt and neck 
band. Neck and wrist plissés match blue 
lisse, and lisse bow on the left of corsage. 

Fig. 4568—At the same. Smart gown 
of coral and white printed mousseline de soie 
over coral silk. Full skirt, with two plissé 
flounces around the bottom, headed by a 
transparent cream lace insertion with black 
velvet run through in squares, Round 
décolleté bodice, the same insertion and vel- 
vet heading, with bow finish, blouse front 
and short puff sleeves, velvet bows. Lace 
guimpe with long sleeves. Neck band of 
coral silk, lace and black velvet with lace 
frills at back, matching those at wrists. 
Sash of black mousseline de soie, striped with 
black velvet, tied in the back with long 
ends. 

Fig. 4532—Visiting Gown of green and 
white plaid barége, built over white siik. 
Separate skirt trimmed with three flounces of 
green mousseline de soie plissé. Round blouse 
bodice, with fichu of plissé green ruffling 
doubled. Bodice belted in with a long white 
Liberty silk sash, knotted on the left side in 
front. Each edge of sash ends ruffled with 
green mousseline desoie. Long, tight sleeves 
puffed at the top. White neck band and 
white plissés. 

Fig. 4560—Forenoon Tournament. 
White foulard gown with fawn-colored figure. 
Skirt fuil, gathered all round to waist band, 
and separately hung over white silk. The 
bottom trimmed with two rows of fawn col- 
ored silk lace insertions transparently inlet in 
deep points, with foulard plissés filling up 
the lower spaces. ‘Two perpendicular inser- 
tions give apron effect. White dotted mull 
bodice, and triangular bretelles of transparent 
lace insertions and foulard with knots of 
fawn colored velvet on the shoulders. Short 
puff foulard sleeves with velvet bows, and 
long mull sleeves. Long sash of pale blue 
Liberty gauze tied in a bow at the back, and 
neck band to match with a mull collar frilled 
with lace, matching frills at wrists. 

Fig. 4581—Yachting gown of pure white 
serge, Princess model. A white watered 
ribbon is crossed over with cream-white cords 
and barrel buttons. This trimming forms a 

juare collar effect in the back, while in 
tront it extends to the hem, Moderate 
leeves untrimmed. Linen collar and cuffs, 
with cravat of white printed chiffon, dotted 
in mauve, tied in sailor knot with flowing 
ends, 

Fig. 4547--Forenoon gown of straw-color 
or buff piqué, a skirt and boléro, the former 
trimmed with white braid in double rows, 
grouped into three divisions encireling the 
back below the waist, and turning down 
towards the hem in front. Blonde waist of 
white dotted mull. Short boléro, rounded 
fronts, with epaulettes braided in white mili- 
tary stvle. Tight sleeves puffed at the top, 
pointed wrists finished with braid. Dotted 
mull scarf and bow fastened with brooches. 
White taffeta tucked belt, 

Fig. 4540—Going to Town.  Tailor- 
made Irish linen gown of Quaker drab, 
checked over with black lines, a white em- 
broidered dot in the centre. Walking skirt 
trimmed with three stitched bias bands of 
drab linen around the bottom, in swirls in 
front next the apron front lines. Open 
jacket bodice is also trimmed to match, and 





worn with a front of medium bluet blue 
mousseline de soie in a cascade of narrow ruf- 
fles plissé having white purling on the edge. 
Neck band and belt ribbons to match, and 
plissés at wrists and neck matching the front 
also. Yellow wash gloves. 

Fig. 45 50—Currant-red cloth boléro jacket 
for driving, is trimmed with a flat black silk 
braid, having besides an imperceptible gold 
cord. Jacket and Medici collar in one piece. 
The front of English point in quillings over 
white silk. 

Fig. 4543—-Morning drive. White piqué 
skirt and jacket, the former with narrow 
white braiding on the hem. Open jacket 
fronts and collar in one piece with same nar- 
row braiding for trimming, including mous- 
quetaire cuffs to long sleeves. Lizard green 
taffeta belt passes through jacket slits, finishes 
with bow, ‘The front of white organdie 
frills with yellow lace on the edge, and large 
bows under the chin. 

Fig. 4522—Beige linen gown. Bottom of 
skirt w.th straight flounce bordered with cluny 
lace, and the three flounces above shawl 
pointed, of bias linen, also bordered with 
cluny. White linen bodice, heart shape dé- 
colletage, heading of cluny, belted in with 
white satin. Beige linen shirt sleeves ; cluny 
band at the wrists. Guimpe of white lawn 
tucked crosswise, with neck band of cluny 
and white satin ribbon. 


EXPLANATION OF FANCY COS- 
TUMES ON MIDDLE PAGES 
OF THIS ISSUE 


genes begins at upper left side of 


drawing. 

1, Mother Goose ; 2, Pierrot ; 3, Cos- 
tumes of 1810; 4, Liberty ; 5, Champagne 
bottle ; 6, Basket of roses; 7, Priscilla; 8, 
Cherry ripe; 9, Flower girl; 10, Sheperdess ; 
11, Juliet; 12, Charlotte Corday; 13, Span- 
ish head dress ; 14, Head-dress of Normandy. 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND 
INDEMNITY 
Special letter to the Evening Puo:t 
A some days ago, dated at Louisville, 

Ky., ran as follows : 

Henry Watterson will publish in the 
Courier-Journal to-day an elaborate reply to 
Judge Reagan’s denial that Mr. Lincoln con- 
templated payment for the slaves under cer- 
tain conditions, and that he said to Mr. Ste- 
phens : ** Let me write ‘union’ at the top 
of this page, and you may write below what- 
ever you please.” Mr, Watterson sustains 
his position by documentary evidence. He 
quotes Mr, Stephens’s account of the Fort- 
ress Monroe conference, and produces a joint 
resolution prepared by Mr. Lincoln to prove 
that indemnity for the slaves was contem- 
plated. 

*¢ As far as Mr. Watterson is concerned,”’ 
says the Courier Journal, ‘* he has made no 
statement that admits of any controversy 
whatever. The suggestion which he did 
make cannot be truthfully denied ; that Mr. 
Lincoln did not merely contemplate, but pro 
posed a plan to appropriate four hundred 
millions of dollars to pay the Southern States 
for the slaves as late as February, 1865; that 
he did intimate this to the Confederate Com- 
missioners at Fortress Monroe during the 
official interview ; and that at least Mr. 
Stephens knew that, union and peace being 
conceded, Mr. Lincoln was willing that he 
(Stephens) should fill in pretty much what- 
ever details he pleased, Mr. Lincoln feeling 
that Mr. Stephens was a wise, just states- 
man, who could be trusted to insert nothing 
unreasonable or ill-advised. With the South 
vefusing to treat, except upon the recognition 
of the independence of the Confederacy, and 
Mr. Lincoln refusing to treat, except on the 
basis of union, there could not well be any 
progress made at the Fortress Monroe confer- 
ence,”’ In closing, the paper says : 

**Tt is a fact that within less tnan sixty 
days of its total collapse, the Confederacy 
might have made honorable and advantage- 
ous terms of peace on the basis of the restora- 
tion of the Union, and it is a fact that the 
commissioners sent to Fortress Monroe were 
authorized to treat on no other terms than 
the recognition of the independence of the 
Confederacy. 





‘¢ Whether it was better to let the collapse 
come is another matter. That it was coming, 
was in point of fact imminent, was perfectly 
well known in official circles at Richmond. | 
That within less than sixty days it actually 
came is history. Whether it was best tor 
the Confederate President and the authorities 
to take time by the forelock, and with a full 
knowledge of the impending disaster before 
their eyes, to seek some other settlement than 
that of the impossible recognition of the in- 
dependence of the Confederacy, or to leave 
the bottom literally to drop from the tub, the 
Confederate army at the mercy of Grant and 
Sherman, the Confederate capital abandoned, 
and the Confederate government in flight, be- 
longs to a chapter of speculative philosophy 
which we do not care at present to explore.”’ | 
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A better Cocktatl at home than is 
served over any bar in the world 
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WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, 

TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK 
Thousands have discarded the idea of try- 

ing to make their own cocktails, having 

become convinced that they cannot equal 

the ** Club”’ 


brand, Millions will when 


they have simply given them a fair trial. 







These Cocktails are made of absolutely pure 
and well matured liquors and the mixing 
equal to the best cocktails served over any 
bar in the world. The proportions being ac- 
curate, they will always be found uniform. 


AVOID IMITATIONS 


Sold by Dealers generally, and on the Dining 
and Buftet Cars of the principal railroads. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
39 Broadway, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. 
20 Picadiily, W. London, Eng. 
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The instalment of What She Wears to appear 
in Vogue of 7 August deals with costumes worn at a 
christening. 

The department of Questions and Answers u ill 
treat of several interesting topics. | 


It is a Pleasure 
To Spend Money 
For Things Worth It. 


Mg 
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Is Richiy Worth Its Cost. It is without 
a Rival tor Wear, Styie and Finish. .. 


LOOK ON THE BACK fer the letters S.H. & M. 
it’s the ONLY WAY to tell the GENUINE. 
If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 





Not Ordinary 
Condensed Milk 
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| | Das (one 
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| Vermont condense 











GREEN MounTaiN certified 
condensed milk is no ordi- 
nary condensed milk, but a 
special preparation for those 
who value purity and flavor 
more than a slight difference 
in cost. 
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“Open your mouth, shut your eyes 
And I'll give you something to make you wise.” 


If you would be wise in candy wis- 
and know the delicious flavor of 
the best confections made, get 


WHITMAN’S 


SUPER EXTRA 


Chocolates ana Confections 


Sold everywhere. Ask for them. 
Wurrman's Instawtancous Cnocorars is perfect in 








flavor aud quality, delicieuws and healthful. Made 
instantly with boiling water. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


THE 1897 SHIRT WAIST 


Othing equals a crowded hotel piazza 
N as an observation ground for every 
variety of summer fashion. After 
breakfast the forenoon dress show is on exhi- 
bition for at least two hours, and that in- 
cludes a shirt-waist parade which gives abun. 
dant proof that the woman who does not wear 
one 1s arare bird indeed. It must be con- 
fessed that the shirt-waist variety this season 
far exceeds in design and fabric that of any 
former year, having at the same time reached 
a perfection of style and finish in strong con- 
trast with the early types of this most popular 
little garment. Its threatened extinction in 
the early forecasts of the summer fashions 
evidently spurred on all the makers to put 
forth a supreme effort to retain within their 
grasp so valuable a department of remunera- 
tive manufacture, 


THE SHIRT WAIST SHOULD BE TAKEN SERIOUSLY 


One is often surprised to find women to 
whom one looks for better things practically 
giving evidence that a shirt waist in their 
estimation is not expected to represent any 
particular fit; and so contented are they in 
their own minds on that point that they sup- 
pose everybody else holds the same opinions. 
A greater delusion never was entertained, and 
equally misleading is another, which takes tt 
for granted that every woman’s figure clothed 
in a shirt waist looks precisely alike. Is it 
any wonder that we constantly see so many 
disfigured shirt-waisted women complacently 
going about our streets entirely satisfied with 
themselves, considering that tney are beyond 
criticism when wearing a sort of regulation 
summer uniform which is intended to ignore 
the form, size, weight and age of the indi- 
vidual ? 

The shirt waist is undoubtedly the most 
tidy and sensible waist ever invented for cer- 
tain uses, for certain persons, and it is hoped 
it will always be so worn. But there is rea- 
son also to hope that in other quarters, where 
there is time, money and the necessity to ad- 
vocate fitness and becomingness, the shirt 
waist, if persisted in, will be left to straight- 
backed young women, with fine shoulders, 
slender waists—in fact, ** good figures ’’— 
and that the ill-shapen, narrow-chested 
women, or pudgy, plethoric matrons, be 
they young or old, will disguise their detects, 
rather than accent them, beneath the favor- 
ing lines of some other kind of equally light 
and convenient bodice, which it is time that 
designers should occupy themselves with in- 
venting. 


BODICE FRONTS 


Perhaps the most attractive counter in all 
the big shops, and the one around which 
women linger long and fondly, is the one 
where those dressy accessories to bodices 
called fronts are displayed. As I have often 
observed, the making of these pretty additions 
at home is a very decided economy, and 
what more attractive fancy work could one 
desire or bring us in the end greater satis- 
faction? A few models are given, vouched 
tor as not impossible to those with the least 
experience, and decidedly charming when fin 
ished and worn. To begin—select a piece of 
sheer beize batiste and cut out what is called 
a vest back—that is, a plain seamless one. 
After tucking finely a strip long enough for 
two fronts, cut them out so that the tucks 
will run crossways. Finish the armholes 
with a neat bias binding, stitched down, and 
on the bottom of the waist finish with a bele. 
To trim the front, which fastens with very 
small buttons, measure off a long strip six or 
seven inches wide of batiste and edge it with 
a double row of narrow yellow lace, puckered 
a little on the edge. Then send it to be 
plisséd, making sure to taper the end suffici- 
ently to form the right line down the front. 
The collar band of some pretty gay ribbon, 
with a flat bow, small size, in the back, 
above which are two plissés of batiste, 
edged with lace which stand up at the back ; 
the plissés, being separate, are a trifle lower in 
the centre of the back where there is the 
least bit of space. ‘To fashion the ruffle out 
of the long strip mentioned, it needs to be 


folded directly in the centre all the way, 
then on the wrong side whip it over with a 
thread strong enough not to break when it is 
drawn up the proper length from collar band 
to waist line. Then it is to be sewed lightly 
to the foundation waist over the fastening, 
which the ruffle should hide entirely, as it is 
pressed out flat on the right side when the 
sewing is finished, 


CHINA SILK VEST 


A second model has very much the same 
foundation form, but built of cream-white 
China silk or of colored batistes, and fas- 
tened at the back. At the top of bust line 
start a quilling of lace, by plaiting it first in 
side plaits and then basting down very evenly 
on the opposite edge, and press the lace with 
a halt-warm iron, taking pains to lay a soft 
white cloth over the lace beforehand. Group 
two rows of this lace, one under the other, 
the lace chosen to be about two and a half to 
three inches wide of Valenciennes, Mechlin, 
or appliqué. Leave a space—not more than 
a quarter of an inch of the batiste—and allow 
another inch for a black velvet ribbon, and 
then below this inch and a quarter start the 
second double row of lace below that again ; 
the third, and then the fourth, and last, each 
group of lace a little less in cross-width as it 
descends ; but still the lace must cover the 
front in such a way that worn with a boléro, 
or open bodice, the termination of the ends 
shall not be visible. Begin at the top row 
and head it with a black velvet ribbon, hav- 
ing slipped on a diamond buckle to fit the 
width exactly, and then draw it to the centre, 
and lightly tack it down and neatly finish off 
the ends, repeating this heading to the other 
three rows. Around the neck at the bottom 
of a wide Swiss muslin band of triple thick- 
ness sew on the same plaited lace, in this 
order: One row of downward lace plaiting, 
so that the edge of it will fall above the black 
velvet band, and the second row, trimmed 
shorter and standing up as a heading, and 
then band it through the centre with velvet, 
but without a buckle. Above this reverse 
the lace—that is, have the narrow lace plait- 
ing meet the narrow heading lace below, and 
the wide lace plaiting stand up above the col- 
lar band, with a black velvet through centre 
like the band below. Graduate the standing 
ruffle or plaiting, so that it is quite low under 
the chin, but let it spring up from the ears 
backward, This forms a very dressy front 
indeed, and may be varied by having colored 
velvet bands, or colored silk ribbons across. 
It takes about three times the length across 
the front at each given point, for a side plait- 
ing by hand, so it is very easy to measure the 
quantity of lace and ribbon needed, once the 
little foundation bodice is put together. 


AN ESPECIALLY GRACEFUL BODICE 


Very graceful and artistic is this last model 
which requires a bodice of cream mull, 
organdie, gauze or whatever may be fancied 
in white transparent material, and this front 
like the one just described should fasten at 
the back, also. Through the front centre 
(the foundation by the way is not attached to 
a belt, but hangs loose, though tapered into 
the shape of the figure somewhat) there is a 
three-inch-wide Paris point lace insertion 
laid over the muslin, while the sides are 
tucked with exquisite fineness as far as the 
arms. A flounce of the same lovely lace in 
a creamy tone, and eight inches wide, after 
being machine plaited, is then started from 
the shoulder seam and jaboted down each 
side of the centre lace entredeux. It meets 
at the top in the centre, under the wide 
collar band of swiss muslin, draped over with 
mull or organdie, and a bit of the flounce 
used as a scarf drapery, the ends crossed one 
over the other in front. This lace is man- 
ipulated in this way: The swiss band fastens 
with the smallest of hooks and loops in the 
back. Then the lace is attached to the band 
on the right side in front, and after the collar 
band is fastened it passes around the neck 
towards the left and is returned to the centre, 
which it crosses, and fastens on the left. 
The ends of this scarf are plaited into an inch- 
wide finish, and the start is made right side 
low down on the bottom of the collar band, 
which gives the pretty front effect of crossing. 
Black lace may be used with charming effect 
with a chiffon flounce of color laid under. 





CHIPPENDALE FURNITURE 


Henever furniture is the subject of 
W conversation it will not be long 
before the name Chippendale is 
introduced, It seems to have a peculiar fas- 
cination for the tyro in furniture lore and 
often his whole stock in the names of promi- 
nent furniture makers. Usually there is a 
more or less definite idea of some style or 
kind of furniture with which the name is 
associated, even among those least informed 
on the subject. In a general way everyone 
on hearing the word Chippendale calls to 
mind some article of furniture he has seen, 
either 1n the shops where ‘‘ antique’’ fur- 
niture is sold or in the house of some friend 
who has a **‘Chippendale room.’’ Such a 
piece of furniture they recollect is of mahog- 
any, and perhaps has claw feet, but further 
than this no definite idea of its detail is fixed 
in their memory. ‘The term is used so 
regardless of its proper application that those 
who are familiar with styles are in doubt 
whether the speaker is applying the word 
correctly or not. And to those who do not 
understand the differences in furniture styles 
the word includes almost anything that is 
old-fashioned. 

The most common misuse of the name is 
its application to sideboards, and this is en- 
couraged by many dealers in furniture who 
know better but thereby avoid dispute and 
make a sale. 

It is the endeavor of this paper to explain 
what are the characteristics of Chippendale 
furniture, and the differences between it and 
the nearly contemporaneous makes with 
which it is confused. 

In the second half of the seventeenth 
century what is known in architectural arts 
as the Rococo style began to exert its in- 
fluence in all civilized countries. At first 
the purer and simpler forms of the 
Renaissance were mixed with those of the 
new style, but finally the greatest freedom of 
treatment prevailed, everything taking the 
most fantastic forms and combinations. 

In Rococo work there is a prominence of 
ornamentation, and an entire disregard of 
constructive principles. The lines are 
curved in the most varied manner, for no 
parricular reason; all straight lines are 
avoided. The most characteristic ornaments 
are scrolls, shells and garlands of fruit or 
flowers. Rosengarten says: ‘* During this 
the period of the deterioration of architecture 
and taste went hand in hand with the con- 
temporaneous unnatural fashion of wigs and 
the senseless want of taste in the employ- 
ment of pigtails and powder ; and a certain 
affinity between the architecture of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and the 
method of dressing the hair which then pre- 
vailed has led to the expression ‘ pigtail and 
periwig style’ being employed to describe 
the period under consideration.” 

This style of work was almost universal. 
It was better carried out in France, where it 
characterized the work at the time of Louis 
xv., than elsewhere. 

In other countries the details are coarse 
and less refined. Paris was the model for 
imitation throughout Europe, and except for 
the local influences the Rococo style became 
universally the same. England did not 
escape the fever for the French style, though, 
perhaps, it did not accept it as early or adhere 
as closely as some other countries. 

Some years before the Rococo period was 
replaced by a new style, an English book 
known as The Gentleman and Cabinet 
Maker’s Directory was published. This was 
by Thomas Chippendale, and was printed in 
1754- 

Chippendale was a carver, who un- 
doubtedly learned the trade from his father, 
a maker of carved furniture. The book of 
sketches he published is one of the earliest 
(perhaps the earliest) of books on fur- 
niture inthe English language. This, to- 
gether with the fashion for old work, has much 
to do with our associating his name with a 
style of furniture which surely he did not 
invent. Styles are never invented; they are 
due to a slow development, step by step until 
fully evolved. Where, then, did he receive 
his inspirations, if we may call them such? 
He lived at a time, we observe, when the 
Rococo period was drawing to a close, but 








his father worked at the furniture trade when 
the French craze was at its full height. His 
son’s apprenticeship probably was devoted to 
Rococo carving almost exclusively. 

Interested as he may have been, in the 
French style, ample opportunity was afforded 
both by examples and publications for him to 
study the forms. But when conducting a 
business for himself there were other influ- 
ences which were felt, and not the least 
among them was that of money. He un- 
doubtedly made anything that ‘*‘ would sel!” 
or that fashion dictated, and fashion in Eng- 
land at that time called for things that were 
Chinese. Sir William Chambers, an archi- 
tect, who had traveled in China, introduced 
the fashion, and it was soon adopted by the 
furniture-makers of the times. Many arti- 
cles had been brought to England from 
China, and they were used as models by 
Chippendale, and others of his time, who 
introduced Chinese forms into the carvings of 
their furniture. Such forms were no more 
out of place than many of the other mean- 
ingless shapes employed. How furniture of 
this character was to be used he explains in 
the table of contents of his book, thus : 
** Nine designs of chairs after the Chin- 
ese manner, and are very proper for a 
lady’s dressing-room. They will likewise 
suit Chinese temples.’’ (These latter were 
little garden houses built on English estates at 
that trme.) They have commonly cane bot- 
toms, with loose cushions ; but if required, 
may have stuffed seats and brass nails.” 
Chippendale also mixed with ornament forms 
taken from the Gothic period, and produces 
what he called ‘*Gothik’’ furniture. We 
may claim, then, that Chippendale furniture 
belongs to the decline of the Rococo period, 
and that it is a mixture of French forms, 
with ornamentation adopted from the French, 
Chinese, and occasionally other styles. It 
remains for us to see what are the particular 
features which characterized his work. We 
shall at the very outset find a difficulty, 
Chippendale had many contemporaries, who 
worked in exactly the same manner, so it 
will be almost impossible for us to say that 
any particular detail was used by him 
exclusively. 

There are, however, forms employed by 
English furniture-makers of that time which 
may be called ‘* Chippendale,’’ as he is the 
best known to us among them. If we ex- 
amine the designs and examples of the chairs 
which are preserved to us, we will notice that 
if the ornament is omitted, so they are re- 
duced to lowest terms, there is a similarity of 
design in nearly all. This is what may be 
called the type of the Chippendale chair. It 
is only a question of adding ornament to this 
form to produce his most elaborate design. 
The ornaments he employed are principally 
those common to all Rococo work, with the 
addition of Gothic or Chinese shapes. The 
Gothic feeling is found often in the perfora- 
tions of the chair back, where we see a re- 
semblance to the form of a cusped, pointed 
arch. Sometimes there is a surface decora- 
tion like the profile of a series of small Gothic 
finials. This is what he did when making a 
chair without striving to produce a particular 
style. Inthose shown in his book under 
the caption of **Gothick Chairs,’’ we find 
less of the Rococo ornament, with more of 
that sawn perforated work representing tre- 
foils, quatre-foils, and lattices, which are be- 
lieved by many to typify Gothic ornament. 
But even in these chairs he has not been 
able to avoid introducing a little of other 
ornament. 

The chair leg which Chippendale seems to 
have preferred was the bandy leg, usually 
ending with a ball and claw foot, It is 
strange to note, however, that not one of 
these simple claw-foot forms 1s shown in his 
book, all the designs there being more elabor- 
ate. He did not use exclusively the curved 
leg, for we find chairs, tables, etc , with 
square legs, the same size throughout their 
lengths, and others which taper towards the 
foot, The turned leg does not seem to have 
been much used. The shaping and ornamen- 
tation was also confined to the front leg, in 
most instances the back leg being square 

We know that mahogany was not the only 
wood used by him, for in describing the 
drawing for a dressing table he says it was 
‘* made of rosewood, with gilt ornaments.”” 
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And speaking of a library table, he says, 
“the ornaments are intended for brass 
work.”” 

His book contains a great variety of designs 
which were never executed, and some of his 
critics (as he states in the preface of the third 
edition) said many were “ impossible to be 
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worked off by any mechanick whatsoever.”’ 
He resents this and claims that ‘* every de- 
sign in the book can be improved, both as to 
beauty and enrichment in the execution of 
it, 

Chippendale not only made chairs, but 
almost everything in the furniture line, ex- 
cept the one article with which his name is 
most frequently associated to-day. We refer 
to sideboards. It is doubtful if he ever made 
asideboard, In his book there is no refer- 
ence to sideboards, though there are several 
large taoles which he calls ‘* sideboard tables.”’ 
Though the word sideboard was used long 
before his day, it is probable that the early 
English sideboards were merely tables. 

In 1787-91 Hepplewhite & Co., English 
cabinet makers, published a book of designs, 
Among them are those for sideboards, with a 
deep drawer at each end, and a long shallow 
one in the middle. They also published in 
the same book four designs of sideboards of 
the table form, without drawers, similar to 
those shown in Chippendale’s work, In the 
preface of Hepplewhite’s book are the follow- 
ing remarks : ** Sideboards —The great util- 
ity of this piece of furniture has procured it 
avery general reception, and the conveniences 
it affords render a dining-room incomplete 
without a sideboard. Of those with drawers, 
we have given two designs, They are often 
made to fit into a recess, but the general 
custom is to make them 5% to 7 feet long, 3 
feet high, from 28 to 32 inches wide,”’ 

It was a sideboard similar to these (that is, 
a Hepplewhite pattern) which was placed on 
exhibition recently in a collection of colonial 
relics and was noticed in the newspapers as 
‘‘a mahogany Chippendale sideboard, 200 
years old,”’ 

Hepplewhite’s mahogany work is usually 
severely plain and the legs square, tapering 
towards the bottom. ‘The ends of these side- 
boards may be square or rounded, and the 
front swelled out, straight, or curved in. 
They are most often of mahogany, and al- 
most invariably inlaid, though carving is not 
excluded. The inlay consists of lines and 
veneers with a rich grain. 

Another Englishman, Thomas Sheraton, 
published in 1791-93 designs showing side- 


boards, with pot cupboards, cellarettes and 
shelves. The character of the designs by 
these two men, Hepplewhite and Sheraton, 


does not resemble in scarce any particular the 
work of Chippendale, yet it is constantly 
called such, probably because it has a quaint 
appearance, and it has become customary to 
call anything odd, Chippendale. 

Sheraton’s furniture is more elaborate than 
that of Hepplewhite. The legs are fluted, 


whet her square or turned, and the square 
portions receiving the framing are veneered 
with inlay or carved. The edges of the 
drawer faces often have a band of inlay made 
l'ernating strips of colored woods. 

_ Every opportunity is taken to ornament the 
different surfaces by either carving or inlay. 
The inlay serves as a means of distinguishing 
these makes from that of Chippendale, for 
Probably he did not make use of inlay at all, 
certainly not frequently ; and if a piece of 
English furniture of this period is inlaid we 
May quite safely call it a Hepplewhite or a 
Sheraton, 

Sheraton says of sideboards: ‘It is not 
Usual to make the sideboards hollow in front, 


of a 


but in some circumstances it is evident that 
advantages will arise from it. If a sideboard 
be required nine or ten feet long, as in some 
noblemen’s houses, and if the breadth of it be 
in proportion to the length, it will not be 
easy for a butler to reach across it. I there- 
fore think, in this case, a hollow front would 
obviate the difficulty, and at the same time 


~ have a very good effect, by taking off part of 


the appearance of the great length of such a 
sideboard. Besides, if the sideboard be near 
the entering door of the dining-room, the 
hollow front will sometimes secure the butler 
from the jostles of the other servants.”” 

It is quite easy to distinguish chairs of the 
Chippendale pattern from those of Hepple- 
white or Sheraton. We say pattern because 
we do not wish to infer that either of these 
three men whose names are so prominently 
associated with the furniture of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
were the exclusive makers of the styles 
which bear their name. There were many 
others who made the same character of 
furniture and it is impossible to say from 
its appearance alone that any particular arti- 
cle was made by either of the men referred 
to. All we can say is, that it is in the 





style of Chippendale, Hepplewhite, or Shera- 
ton. Hepplewhite used the shield shape, 
ornamented with wheat ears, for the back 
of the majority of his chairs, and the legs 
were square. Sheraton used on most occa- 
sions an approximation of the rectangle for 
chair backs, and the legs were turned. 
Though Hepplewhite made chairs and 
carved them in a manner similar to that of 
Sheraton, it was when working in woods to 
be lacquered and decorated, instead of ma- 
hogany. This lacquered work was subse- 
quently displaced by white paint, like our 





enameled work, and was popular with all 
the furniture makers of the period. 

With the above facts in mind there should 
be but little difficulty in deciding whether an 
article of furniture is of the Chippendale 
(Rococo) period or of the later Renaissance 
revival used by Hepplewhite and Sheraton. 

Alvan C, Nye. 


SOFA CUSHIONS 


Ome of these cushions, by the way, are 
not, strictly speaking, built on the 
square, but are seen with rounded 

and depressed corners caught with tassel or 
button in novel and pretty mode. A series 
of these have cotton covers of heavy quality 
in clear, broad stripes of two or three colors. 
The blue and white, and green and white are 
particularly cool and attractive—appropriate, 
one feels,to summer life on the piazza or within 
in a simple sitting-room or hallway. Yellow 
and black of the same description of pillow 
adapts itself to the Princeton man’s color 
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prejudice, while yellow, red and black be- 
come more complex and very gay of appear- 
ance. Another series of square, large-sized 
and deep-ruffied pillows in cotton coverings 
are seen in variety of designs—one of the 
newest, a deep yellow ground with irregular 
plaid pattern in green and brown color- 
ings in soft India silk. The Eastern ef- 
fects of design and color are most happy 
in result—either made in the new 
rounded corner construction (a la hassock, 
one might call it) or with square corners and 
rounded out-standing folds at the joining of 
the two similarly covered sides, while the 
pale and delicate backgrounds, flowered over 
in conventional designs, have their coverings 
on the lower side of pale blue, pink, yellow, 
or green silk, as best tones in with its upper 
half. 

For boudoir or drawing-room are some of 
most elegant effect given by lace appliqué 
on flat-colored satin surfaces. For instance, 
cerise satin with a broad open-centred square 
of heavy lace, leaving an edge of the satin 
for a border edged about with silk cord, 
is a very handsome, satisfactory and ornamen- 
tal pillow, while a markedly stylish and deco- 
rative cushion has a centrepiece of raised 
gold embroidery, of a basket surrounded and 
filled with golden blossoms of impossible 
cult on white satin ground edged about with 
a very heavy twisted gold cord, looped at the 
four corners, the under side of yellow-gold 
satin. 

In painted workmanship is shown an ex- 
quisite bunch of roses on white satin, the 
under side and deep border ruffle of rose-pink, 
while a flounce of Valenciennes lace covers 
the deep silk flounce, another very narrow 
ruffle of the white satin forming a heading to 
the lace. In hand embroidery is a pillow of 
Florentine tapestry stitch and design exquisite 
in shading and graceful though stiff of effect. 
The five shadings of each color employed in 





the wool-work are divided by white silk floss 
and form deep, many-pointed points. A 
second covering of the needlework class is of 
an indistinct and indescribable pattern ; it is 
worked in single cross stitch, the pale blue 
background worked in in solid effect. It is 
odd and very handsome. 

This last pillow is one of individual charac- 
ter and carries a cachet of its own. It is 
planned for the library or smoking den of the 
masculine inhabitant, being formed of broad 
cigar ribbons many bearing the name of their 
special species branded upon them. The 





of feathers and down in those of the smaller 
prices, while down, pure, unadulterated and 
delicious, prevails among the higher-priced 


affairs. Less weariness and more down—such 
is the inverse rule of this chaotic cosmos. 


RETOLD FROM OTHER 
COLUMNS 
THE TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 

Ew are the readers who have not heard 
kK of the Tuskegee Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute at Tuskegee, Alabama, 
which through the efforts of Booker T. 
Washington was established in 1881. During 
the years since its incorporation the institute 
has developed in one direction after anothe:, 
and the report of its work in various fields is 
most encouraging. Below are given extracts 
from the report of the Superintendent of 
Industries for the year ending 3 May, 1897. 





CANNING DEPARTMENT, —T his department 
was in operation during June and July and 
the following is the amount of work done : 
2120 gallons of blackberries, 926 of peaches, 
go of pears, 25 of grapes, and 2 barrels 
cucumber pickles. All cans were made by 
students in the Tinning Department. 


Brick YARD,—800,000 bricks were made 
during the season—greatly reduced by lack of 
adequate water supply. Reservoir 29 x 40 ft. 
needed in order to keep the department run- 
ning during the whole year. $125 would 
pay for digging this reservoir. Thirty-seven 
students have received instruction in brick- 
making, brick-setting and brick-laying. 


HARNESS AND TRIMMING.— Has turned out 
22 sets of buggy, carriage and wagon har- 
nesses. Repairs have been constantly made 
on school harnesses. Much work is done for 
the outside trade, one merchant alone pur- 


chasing 46 bridles. 


Wueetwricuts.—The demand for wag- 
ons is much greater than the supply. Wag- 
ons are sold at regular market price and are 
preferred to factory wagons. 166 vehicles of 
various kinds have been made, besides repairs 
on all school vehicles and farm implements. 


SHOEMAKING.—The demand for hand- 
made shoes has been so great that it has been 
necessary to employ an assistant, the in- 
structor having hitherto been in charge of 





idea is not altogether novel, but this pillow is 
the most elegant and well built specimen of 
its description. These ribbons give a plaid 
pattern covering the top of the cushion, and 
a deep double ruffle of black silk emphasizes 
the yellow tone of the various shades of rib- 
bons. Over the ruffle is a frieze of the rib- 
bons down-hanging and pointed on the ends 
and placed close to one another. _ 

The prices of these cushions range from 
the simple and special bargain counter affairs. 
Price, $2.65 to $23. There is a combination 


the tinsmithing and shoemaking. 145 pairs 
of ®new shoes of all grades have been made, 
and 472 pairs repaired. There being only 
one machine in the shop, most of the work 
is of necessity done by hand. 


TINSMITHING.—9QI0 articles of tinware 
have been made, The roofing and other tin 
work on the school buildings have been done 
by students in this department, besides the 
roofing of a large livery stable in the town 
has been done by these students. 
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The Dressmaker’s Helper 







Why do you prefer 
a certain dressmaker? 






Because she makes your dresses fit better— 
gives them a neater finish. 
In fitting the waist properly a great many 
dressmakers have trouble—perhaps your modiste 
has erred occasionally. ney ee Se 
La Forma does away with ill-fitting waists. 
Notice the beautiful curves, the perfect fit, the 
practicability of La Forma. It isn’t complicated— 
only haircloth and light canvas—any professional 
or home dressmaker can use it. 
That’s why we call it the Dressmaker’s 
Helper. Speak to your dressmaker about La 
Forma and tell her to ask for it at any drygoods 
store. 


















Front view of La Porma fitted to back 
ning. 
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La Forma basted to front section of 
waist for fitting. 


Side view of La Forma fitted to back 
lining. 





Back and side part linings fitted to 
La Forma. 
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